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Important Features For Next Week US 
A THRILLING STORY BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
FIRST CHAPTER OF OUR NEW SERIAL, “THE FINDING OF CAMILLA,” BY LUCIE E. JACKSON, WHICH 
PROMISES TO BE AS FASCINATING AS “WINSTON OF THE PRAIRIE.” \ 
“THE DISCIPLES AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM”—ANOTHER CENTENNIAL STUDY BY ERRETT GATEs. 
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A Match 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
“If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf, 
Our lives would grow together 
In sad or singing weather, 
Blown fields or flowerful closes, 
Green pleasure or gray grief; 
If love were what the rose is, 


And I were like the leaf. 


“If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle, 
With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet rain at noon; 
If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune. 


“If you were life, my darling, 

And I your love were death, 
We'd shine and snow together 
Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daffodil and starling 

And hours of fruitful breath; 
If you were life, my darling, 

And I your love were death. 


“If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy, 
We'd play for lives and seasons 
With loving looks and treasons 
And tears of might and morrow 
And laughs of maid and boy; 
If you were thrall to sorrow, 
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God’s Reputation 


Mr. J. Brierly in one of his essays treats of “the eternal com- 
merce,”, applying suggestively the terms of trade to the relations 
of soul with soul, and of spiritual humanity with God. That there 
is a commerce between man and God is, of course, the primary 
thesis of our religion. And our faith asserts that this commerce 
is not carried on by barter or by contract, in which one party 
strives to get the most possible from the other, but by love in 
which each strives to give as much of himself to the other as he can. 

In times of commercia! agitation when the foundations of trade 
are being examined with particular care it is repeated to us again 
and again that the bottom stone in the foundation of business is 
credit. That structure called Commerce rests, like a gigantic house 
boat, upon the sea, whose fluid and capricious waves, once dis- 
turbed, cause consternation and panic. 

Confidence, reputation, credit, faith—these are terms the use of 
which in business sug gests how even in Cesar’s kingdom the mind 
holds primacy over matter and the basic categories are not material, 
but spiritual. 

It is easy to rise from this conception to a view of the world as 
a whole, in its commerce with men. In the commerce between our- 
selves and the universe, the important thing is confidence. And 
this confidence is important on both sides. 

In his appeal to us God does not strive to bind us with a contract 
as Judaism teaches. He trusts us. He has faith in us. He reckons 
not with our baser possibilities, but with our honor. Likewise the 
maintenance of this cosmic commerce and the assurance of its en- 
largement depends upon God’s reputation in our souls. 

The primary problem of morals and religion is whether and how 
far God may be trusted. 

The pivotal thing in redemption is for God to gain for himself 
a reputation among men. 

Man wants the goods God offers; they are really the only goods 
he does want; but can God deliver them on the terms he proposes? 

To our crude intelligence, used to the deceptions of sense, it seems 
impossible that abundant happiness, abiding peace, quickened ener- 
gies and a zest to live can be gained for the simple fee named 
in God’s proposal. The price is so contemptible as to awaken 
suspicion. Like Naaman, if the middleman had asked us to pay 
a great price we would have accepted the offer. But now for mere 
faith he promises so much! It cannot be true! 

But as we turn away ten thousand voices shout at us. Voices 
of long ago, of yesterday, of today. They say that they have proved 
God. They testify that he keeps his promises. They assure us 
that this preposterous offer we have just rejected has a reason 
in it that can only be discerned after it has been accepted. And 
with one voice they beg us not to turn away. 

And thus perhaps more than by any logic or insight of our own, 
we are led to faith through other people’s faith. The growth of 
faith among men is synonymus with the growing reputation of God. 

Every faithful man enhances God’s reputation. 

Contrariwise, every one of us is sensible of a distinct depreciation 
of faith when a man of moral light and leading goes wrong. We 
have the sense that God has failed to make good in him, and God’s 
reputation suffers. 

Does not this thought light up the program of the church and 
of all Christians and clarify our responsibility? 
> agai rege 4 gions such a reputation among men 
heliatin é rade with them without their suspicion and 
De -eepazltn with apes rest absolutely upon his reputa- 

ails succeeds as his reputation falls or rises. 
ae ete most to God’s reputation? That church 
ela ge : ity - not found in its traditions, its creeds, 
) s whatsoever. 





Its divinity is proved in the faces and hands of its members—their 
radiant spirits and their helpful services. 

This is how God succeeded in the beginning of his business. Those 
early Christians gave God a good reputation. Men despised their 
teaching and listened contemptuously to God’s proposition as it 
was repeated to them, but they observed meaningfully, “How those 
Christians love one another.” 

Christian Science is giving God a reputation today for healing 
men’s diseases. This reputation rests not on the impossible phil- 
osophy of its outlandish text book, but on the sheer fact that 
men and women are actually healed and walk forth with whole 
bodies and cheerful and peaceful hearts. 

What gives Jesus his uniqueness but just this, that he added so 
much to the reputation of God? 

How far may we trust God?—that is the heart’s great question. 

And Christ answered it by trusting God at every point and all 
the length of his experience. 

The story of that experiment has gone forth to the ends of the 
earth. In circumstances most untoward, in poverty and sorrow and 
the contempt of men, and at last in tragic death, Jesus trusted God 
and did His will. 

And because God did not fail him, but gave him triumphant peace 
and a sure sense of the imperishable riches of His presence and 
grace, God’s reputation his been wondrously magnified wherever 
the Story has been told. 


My Life 
By Charles R. Wakeley. 


My life is rich, abounding, for the sources whence it fills 
Are exhaustless and more ancient than the everlasting hills. 

It feeds in pastures ever green, where living waters flow; 

It shelters ‘neath the Mighty Rock which nought can overthrow. 


It knows no limitations—human weakness nor disease, 
’Tis flooded by the waters of immeasurable seas. 

It is the life unfolding in the growing plant and vine, 
As perfect and as beautiful and even more divine. 


Tt cannot be inhibited by circumstance of earth, 

Its wealth cannot be measured in the scales of human worth, 
Its rise is in the ages of the generations past, 

Its issue in far future generations great and vast. 


Its purposes are mightier than thought hath yet conceived, 
Its promises more wonderful than any plan achieved. 

It finds its own fulfillment in the structure that it rears, 

Ill fashioned oft by human hands and moistened much by tears. 


It cannot lose itself in death, nor waste itself in pain, 
But, issuing in fuller life, eternal, shall remain. 


A Prayer for Souls in Pain 


Help us, God of our life, to bear our pain as Thy Beloved Son 
bore His trials and passion, so that we may gather strength out of 
weakness and suffering, and consecrate our sorrows even as He did. 
Enable us to bear quietly whatever hardness there may Le in our 
lot, neither exulting in our pride, nor yielding to despondency, but 
always relying upon Thee. And be pleased, O Thou Great Deliverer, 
to put an end at last to our suffering, whether in tranquil life, or 
at the coming of the final peace; and when Thou callest us to give 
an account of our stewardship of pain may we be found worthy 
of the recompense of those whose suffering was instead of work for 
Thee.—-Amen.—From Dr. John Hunter’s Church Almanac. 
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The Trend of Events 








By Alva W. Taylor 











LAWYERS DEFEATING LAW 

It is a part of the ethics of lawyers that every man is entitled 
In so far as this operates to simply procure justice 
it is wholesome doctrine. Of course there is no way to prevent 
lawyers overstepping the bounds of this ethical demand and using 
it as an excuse for defeating justice. Lincoln once went out and 
washed his hands when he found his client was guilty after he had 
Great criminal lawyers are prone 


to a defence. 


been defending him as innocent. 
to boast of the number of their victories in saving clients regard- 
Justice thus becomes no longer jus- 
Primitive peoples 


less of the merits of the case. 
tice, but a contest of wits between attorneys. 
resort to more superstitious methods, but not less adequate in 
determining justice. submit to the poison test or some 
form of contest that has no relation to the We 
to the wit and persuasiveness of brilliant minded attorneys often- 
times and when juries escape the power of their arts and devices or 


They 


crime. submit 


their eloquence they further use their wits to invoke the technical- 
ities of legal proceedure to defeat the justice that has won in spite 


of their efforts to defeat it. 


THE PROCESS OF LAW DEFEATING LAW 

So far as the arts of the lawyer are concerned there is no means 
which they can be confined to the actual cause of justice 
the honesty of the individual lawyer. But there will 
a dishonest lawyer for every case refused by an honest 


known by 
except by 
always be 
one. The 
be rendered more difficult at least. 

A certain senator from Nebraska was found guilty some years 
ago of using his office as a means of profit in the renting of a 
He was clearly proven guilty and 
The band of 
nightriders in Tennessee who were recently sentenced for brutal 
murder have been given the relief of technical appeal and remanded 
The question of guilt is not involved. If money 


second resort of those who defeat justice for a fee could 


building for postoffice purposes. 
invoked technicality in procedure to clear himself. 


to new trial. 
enough is possessed to hire the right legal talent new trials can 
generally be gained until a dismissal of the case is granted regard- 
less of the guilt of the defendant. 

The remedy is plain, just, reasonable and would both greatly 
expedite justice and save millions in useless retrials. Now our 
courts will remand a case upon a technical error in the manner of 
conducting the trial or even of drawing up the indictment, regard- 
less of the bearing the technical mistake had upon the facts involved 
and thus often an error by the judge or the state’s attorney defeats 
plain justice. Let the Court of Appeals inquire into the bearing 
of the technical error on the facts involved and upon the cause of 
justice and grant an appeal only when the error affects the same. 
In other words, make the appeal a question of justice, not merely 


of technicality. 


JUSTICE AT THE MERCY OF THE PROSECUTOR 

The Daily Socialist of Chicago recently accused the city ad- 
ministration and police of being in alliance with gambling and the 
liquor business and more debased forms of evil for the customary 
wage of graft. They challenged trial for libel and claimed they 
had the facts. They asked the state’s attorney to grant their re- 
porters and witnesses secrecy, claiming they could not jeapordize 
the lives of their informants by allowing their nemes to become 
known—the saloon slugger would get them. Their theory was 
that the prosecutor should investigate and if charges were true, 
present the matter to the grand jury. The prosecutor refused to 
accept their agents or to investigate by their help. Instead he 
called them before the grand jury and they went with the threat 
of libel hanging over their heads if they did not make good their 
charges. They were promised the secrecy of the grand jury room. 
This they refused to trust and so would not reveal their informants. 
They gave a single name and found it revealed outside the jury 
room inside a few hours. Thus they claim they could not get 
indictments because of inability to reveal names of informants, but 
that the state’s attorney can have the information and that with 
it he can indict the city administration. If their claim is true it is 
but one of many illustrations furnished in the history of the saloon 
and political dependencies. The prosecutor may restrain justice by 
refusing to use the processes of law put at his discretion. 


‘of the saloon. 
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FEDERAL INTERFERENCE WITH THE STATES WILL 

If we are to be a union of states, “one and inseparable,” ther 
must be possible a federal interference with the will of any state 
that attempts to annul or weaken that union or in any way create 
disharmony among the states. The real problem arises when federg) 
courts interfere with the will of states in things that do not tres. 
pass above named limitations or act in things where such trespass 
is denied. This has often been illustrated of late in the attempts 
of the states to legislate against corporations. Another sort of cas 
The federal court has issued an_ injunction 
Here is g 








arises in Nebraska. 
restraining the state from putting the law into effect. 
case of a state legislature passing a bill with overwhelming majority 
and making of it a law that applies to banks chartered under state 
law, located in the state wholly, doing business for citizens of the 
state and amenable in all things to the courts of the state anj 
yet finding their work hung up by the interference of a federa) 
court without reasons being given. Doubtless the reasons will be 
given and the case will get an extended hearing, but it illustrates 
the danger of trespass upon states rights by federal interference, 










IS THE LAW A PROFESSION OR A TRADE? 

Mr. A. P. Williams, retiring president of the Illinois Bar Associa. 
tion, in his farewell address charged that we are in danger through 
the “unprecedented accumulation of wealth in the hands of the 
few” and that the modern system of creating corporations creates 
many “designing combinations and conspiracies to the detriment 
of the general public.” They are made possible he says, by “eminent 
council—readily procurable for a money compensation—ready ani 
willing, by means of every possible legal artifice, to bar legitimate 
inquiry into the merits of the matter, with a view to defeating the 
ends of justice.” He further charges that lawyers can always be 
found who “are ever ready to prostitute their powers to the sup- 
port of any cause, no matter how unworthy, at the behest of 
wealthy corporations or combinations.” Will the law become a 
trade, and lawyers a mere hired class of experts to procure the 





satisfaction of corporation designs? 


MAYOR ROSE QUALIFIES FOR ANNANIAS CLUB 

Mayor Rose of Milwaukee is the valiant and earnest defender 
He meets all comers in public debate and makes out 
the best possible case for his clients. He uses, with pathetic earnest- 
ness, the customary evidence of the saloon advocate. In Seattle he 
pictured the pitiful condition of erstwhile prosperous Rockford under 
prohibition. Before taking it was one of the most prosperous cities 
of 35,000 to be found. Since taking its “pavements are dilapidated, 
it is overwhelmed with debt, its tax rate has increased, more liquor 
is sold than ever, and the city is doing business on script.” All 
this is news to Rockford. They are doing much paving, taxes are 
the lowest in years and fewer time orders are being issued than 
under saloon license times. Besides this practically every saloon 
room is occupied by a legitimate business, there is little drunkenness, 
and the merchants say trade is better than ever. 

Again Mayor Rose triumphantly showed Abraham Lincoln to bea 
saloon advocate by showing that he voted against a prohibition bil 
in the Illinois legislature back in 1839. The facts are that a county 
option bill was up and a Chicago saloon keeper tried to substitute a 
state prohibition bill for it, and Lincoln and all the temperance ele 
ment voted against it and in turn enacted the county option bill. 
Mr. Lincoln not only voted for that local option bill, but in 185 
spoke for and supported the “Maine law” when it was up at 4 
special election. This is on par with most saloon campaign material. 
Recently a public statement was made by “the trade” that liquor 
sales are greatly increased in Missouri since she has become # 
largely “dry.” At the same time, in meetings of their associations, 
they grow frantic over the inroads made by local option. 





CATHOLICS JOIN ANTI-SALOON FORCES 

A great Catholic Anti-Saloon Convention will be held in Chicago 
from August 4 to 6. The Total Abstinence Union of Illinois met 
recently to arrange for it. They declared that “as the saloon has 
no moral right to exist, we call upon all good Catholics to work 
and vote for its extinction.” They condemned “the saloon trade 
for its open and shameless violation of Sunday laws prohibiting the 
sale of liquors.” They denounced Catholic societies that allow 
liquor sold at parties and picnics. A great parade will be held 
preceeding the convention and they expect to see 10,000 in line. Dele- 
gates to the Anti-Saloon League were appointed. _When Catholicism 
lines up forcefully against the saloon, its last claim to a vestige of 
respectable support is gone. The priests could do more today 
wield the balance of power against the traffic than any other agen‘y- 
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A CITY BEAUTIFUL 


After three years’ work, the commission on plans for making Chi- 
cago beautiful has reported. They would create a city center on the 
west side with radiating boulevards to the city limits. At this 
center all civic buildings would be clustered. On the lake shore 
they would group all art and educational buildings, such as museums 
and libraries. They 


would have a great lake shore drive and 
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checker the city with boulevards on every mile line. The lake would 
be utilized for a great harbor and for recreation piers and beaches. 
Halsted street would be widened into a great traffic thoroughfare 
and other streets made to administer to the needs of commercial 
and industrial Chicago. It is an admirable piece of city planning, 
but expensiveness would delay it long even if political Chicago 


should turn from saloon politics to civie welfare. 


Editorial 


The debt-raising campaign among the Congregationalists on behalf 
of their missionary societies was consummated with a collection of 
$320,000, July 1. While this great fund was being gathered the 
regular inflow of gifts into the seven societies, instead of being de- 
creased, was larger than ever before. The joint organization of the 
societies will push the campaign further until the fund shall have 
reached a half million dollars, giving them over $200,000 to dis- 
tribute among the several societies for advance work. The rejoicing 
of our Congregational brethren is shared by all Christians. 


* * * 


The Northern Baptist Association has just finished its sessions 
at Portland, Oregon. 


a high degree of enthusiasm manifested at all of the sessions, 


A very large attendance was registered and 
Presi 
dent Harry Pratt Judson, of the University of Chicago, was reélected 
President of the Convention. One of the 
presented and adopted was that favoring the consolidation of the 
leading Baptist papers into 
England, the Central States, the Rocky Mountain region, and the 


most important reports 
four, representing respectively New 
Pacific slope. Such a combination of journalistic forces would be an 
advantage in most of the denominations. 


* . 7 


Little question of the feasibility of union between Baptists and 
Disciples can remain in any one’s mind who reads the following 
sentiment from the Baptist Watchman: “A good Baptist brother 
objects to our approval of a ‘creedless church.’ He does not seem to 
be aware that the Baptist church is a creedless church. It has always 
been the pride of the Baptists that they have no creed. No baptist 
can be held to belief in anything except the New Testament, which 
is our sole guide in faith and practice. In being free from definitions 
expressed in human terms and in employing the language of the 
divine Word, Baptists are remarkably one in their faith and practice 
throughout the land. If all Christians were similarly ‘creedless,’ 
would they not find themselves unified in faith?” There are three 
possible explanations of the striking similarity of this form of state- 
ment to that in common currency among the Disciples: The Baptists 
may have learned from the Disciples to speak that way, or the Dis- 
ciples may have inherited it from the Baptists, or, which is more likely 
the good Spirit of God may have given it directly to both Baptists and 
Disciples. In any case, in the light of such a statement of Baptist 
position, what hinders union of the most intimate organic kind be- 
tween these two bodies? 

* * * 

Our pen refuses to wait till after the Centennial is over to speak 
our praises of the leader of the convention hosts, Mr. W. R. Warren, 
the Centennial Secretary. We have felicitated our heart, time and 
again, during these three years past upon the fact that the prepara- 
tions for the convention were in such good hands. And we believe 
thousands of his brethren, solicitous for the celebration’s highest suc- 
cess, are reassured in the thought that Mr. Warren is at the helm. 
A young man, elected to an office which had just been created, with 
no tradition or precedents to go by, he grasped the opportunity from 
the first and with cumulative resourcefulness has met every new 
stage of the approach to the great work. Constantly before the people 
in speech and writing, he has kept his personal self quite out of 
sight. He has made people think of the Centennial and the great 
cause and not of himself. For over three years, in pamphlets and 
newspaper articles, he has written enough to edit a weekly paper. 
Each week his Centennial Bulletin comes fresh and electric with 
news and inspiration. Inventive, sagacious, statesmanlike, practical, 
he caught the vision of the Centennial opportunity and with admir- 
able versatility has communicated it to his brethren. When the hosts 
gather to celebrate the Fathers, there will be, we predict, a due and 
appreciative testimonial given to this splendid son who possesses 
their spirit and his brethren’s confidence. 


In his address before the graduating class of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Professor E. A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, author 


of “Sin and Society,” rendered a modern paraphrase of Christ’s pic- 
ture of the Last Judgment. He said: “On that great day, when 
the sheep are parted from the goats, there will be those who will 
say: ‘Lord, I did not feed the hungry or cover the naked or visit 
those sick or in prison, because I could not. Because as prosecuting 
I had all I could do to 
feed my own family, because as building commissioner I would not 


attorney I convicted the men “higher up.” 


job the contracts, the banks shortened my credits and ruined my 
business, so that I had no home in which to receive the stranger; 
because as watcher of the polls I sought to prevent a good citizen 
from being beaten up by the ring sluggers, a ring policeman cast 
me into prison and I could not visit the sick.’ 

“And voices will be heard saying, ‘Lord, I found the press gagged, 
but 1 released her and she blew a bugle note that summoned men 
to establish righteousness. 1 found the equality of all men before 
the law a mockery. I arraigned the rich and powerful as well as 
the petty offender, and justice resumed her sway. I found equality 
of contract an empty form; by safeguarding the labor contracts of 
the weak I made it a reality. I found parties spending money like 
water for improper purposes. I helped to establish the principle of 
publicity. I found candidates nominated by packed and gaveled 
conventions; I gave the people the direct primary.’ 

“Will not these, too, receive the invitation, ‘Come, ye blessed, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you’?” 

* * 7 


One of the most able and illuminating statements of the race prob- 
lem with which our southern states, and indeed our nation, are face 
to face, is that written by Mr. William Archer, in McClure’s Maga- 
zine, for July. He discusses various conceivable ways in which the 
negro question may be settled and concludes that some plan of geo- 
graphical segregation must be adopted, either to deport the negro to 
another land, or to provide him a place for himself within the limits 
of the United States. The latter would seem the more practicable, 
and he adopts the suggestion of Mr. John Temple Graves, that the 
government set aside Lower California for the negro’s use and offer 
incentives for his migration there. Without reflecting upon the merit 
and importance of the enterprise for educating the negro—such work 
as is being done at Tuskegee and Hampton Institutes—Mr. Archer 
conceives that the greatest possible success of this education policy 
would still leave on our hands the vital problem involved in two races 
inhabiting the same territory, but prohibited from coming together 
in marriage. “If the two races,” he says, “are to live together with- 
out open and lawful intermingling, it must be at the cost of inces- 
sant demoralization to both. Permanent concubinage, and the rear- 
ing of hybrid families, may be held in check by the strong social 
sentiment against it; but nothing can hold in check the still more 
degrading casual commerce between the white man (and youth) and 
the colored woman. It is probably this fact, quite as much as the 
hideous proclivities of the criminal negro male, that hardens the 
heart of the white woman against the black race.” We would recom- 
mend Mr. Archer’s article as not only being a contribution to 
the problem with which experts must reckon, but also a foundation 
statement for those to whom the negro question his hitherto been 
too fromidable a problem for the amateur to attack. 


* * - 


The recent celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of John 
Calvin’s birth has revealed again our modern habit for discovering 
the “real” man behind the heroic tradition. The Calvin reputation 
is forbidding to most moderns. His “Institutes” forbid the average 
reader by their very depth of learning. His doctrine of election is 
forbidding to the soul’s sense of justice. His bloodless face in the 
pictures we have of him seems never to invite to friendship or sym- 
But our recent writers have been telling us of “the human 
His life has been ransacked for whatever data 


pathy. 
side of Calvin.” 
might be used in showing him to have been a man of like passions 
with ourselves. He has been shown as one of the truest of friends, 


unsparing of his little strength and time in kindly service and 
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counsel. He chose a wife with the same coolness that he would 
make a logical deduction, but proved a faithful and devoted, almost a 
sentimental, lover. In physical frailty and pain he kept a serene 
spirit through his unfailing trust in God. But the world cannot 
quite forgive Calvin’s part in putting Servetus to death. One writer 
says that “Servetus hangs about the neck of Calvin’s fame as the 
albatross hung about the neck of the ancient mariner.” Yet no 
doubt his fault was the fault of his age. The light of freedom had 
not yet fully dawned in Calvin’s own soul even though his teaching 
had so much to do in ushering in the new day in the world. As for 
the controversy which Calvin left to succeeding centuries—the doc- 
trine of election—it is reassuring to see his followers ignoring it or 
evading it by slippery tricks of words. For us the problem of deter- 
minism does not exist. As a problem it is rooted in a false view of 
God and man and the scriptures. But to those who still must 
think in terms of the traditional theology we offer the colored preach- 
er’s solution as one of the most convenient and plausible ways out of 
the difficulty. A certain parishioner was much troubled about the 
doctrine of election; he went to his colored pastor, asking him about 
it. “I will tell you,” said the pastor, “de Lawd’s all de time a 
votin’ for you, and de Debbil he all de time a votin’ agin you; and 
now whichever way you vote de election goes.” 


About all the anti-saloon movement needs to make its victory com- 
plete is the support of the Roman Catholic Church. All Protestant 
bodies are against the saloon. The total abstinence principle has 
met with little favor among Catholics in the past. There was 
especial significance attaching to the convention of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union of Illinois which was held in Chicago two weeks 
ago. Manifestly the saloon is growing into disfavor among clergy 
and laity alike. Citing the action of the last plenary council at 
Baltimore to the effect that the liquor traffic is “a dangerous and 
unbecoming business,” and that those in it should get out of it and 
“seek a more honorable means of livehood,” and that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared that the saloon has no legal 
standing, the convention passed the following resolutions: 

“That we condemn the saloon trade for its open and shameless 
violation of Sunday laws prohibiting the sale of liquor on the Lord’s 
day. We regard the open Sunday, as now observed, as seriously 
menacing the continuance of our free institutions. We further hold 
the open saloon on Sunday to be responsible for the weakening of 
the religious spirit among our citizens, which fact alone, if none 
other can be advanced against it, should be sufficient to condemn it. 

“That in order to early instill into the minds of our children the 
benefits that accrue to those who voluntarily assume the pledge of 
total abstinence, we recommend to those in charge of our parochial 
schools that instruction of a practical character on the evils attend- 
form part of their school 


ant upon the use of strong drink 


curriculum. 
“We again, as last year, recommend the formation of Catholic 


total abstinence cadets in every parish.” 

The convention, in harmony with the foregoing, took occasion to 
denounce “the shameful and degrading practice of those Catholic 
societies which permit, under their auspices, Saturday night dances 
and Sunday picnics at which intoxicating liquors are sold.” 


George Adam Smith 


It is one of the interesting features of modern university life 
that frequent exchanges of instructors are arranged between institu- 
tions on different sides of the Atlantic. We have had, during the 
past year, a number of distinguished visitors from abroad. But 
none has come who has received a more eager welcome than Pro- 
fessor George Adam Smith of the United Free Church College, 
Glasgow, who is now giving a course of lectures at the University 
of Chicago. 

Professor Smith is one of that distinguished body of Scotch bib- 
lical scholars who trace their intellectual and religious lineage back 
to William Robertson Smith, the first interpreter on British soil of 
modern methods of Bible study. His children in the faith have 
been a growing company, including such men as Marcus Dods, A. B. 
Bruce, A. B. Davidson, James Stalker, James Orr, John Watson and 
Henry Drummond. Probably no school of thought in Great Britain 
has so profoundly influenced the moral and religious life of the 
country as has this group of Scotch scholars and preachers. 

Professor George Adam Smith is a man of exceedingly varied 
accomplishments. A life-long friend of Henry Drummond, he is 
also his most satisfactory biographer, and the volume in which he 
has enshrined his friendship for that vital and genial personality is 
one of the most inspiring of his long list of writings. Many years 
ago he began putting out those commentaries on Holy Scripture 


which have been among the most satisfactory of all modern work, 
of interpretation. The first of these was the two volume Commep. 
tary on Isaiah in the Expositor’s Bible. This was followed, some 
years later, by his two volume Commentary on the Twelve Minor 
Prophets. These works have been supplemented by a voluminoy 
series of contributions to Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, the still late 
Encyclopedia Biblica, and the single volume Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible. : 

But Professor Smith is a student of the East as well as of the 
Bible. His “Historical Geography of the Holy Land” is the mogt 
monumental and fascinating work that has ever been produced op 
the topography, character, manners and customs, and historical sig. 
nificance of Palestine. This has more recently been supplemented 
by his magnificent two volume work on Jerusalem, which has but 
recently issued from the press. He is now engaged upon a series 
of studies of Palestine east of the Jordan, a region hitherto but 
little studied. 

Dr. Smith is not less interesting as a speaker than as 2 writer. 
He has long been in great demand on public occasions throughout 
Great Britain, and has twice before been in this country for cop. 
siderable periods. The last time, however, he was stricken with 
typhoid fever and lingered between life and death for many weeks 
in a Cleveland hospital. This misfortune cut short his stay jp 
America and disappointed a host of admirers and friends, who were 
waiting eagerly for his messages. 

He preaches with conviction and deep earnestness. It is a spiritual 
tonic to listen to a man of such robust faith and profoundly conse. 
crated life. No man has done more to reveal the invaluable character 
of modern biblical study as an aid to the understanding of the 
Bible and to the personal life of the Christian. His sermons, chapel 
addresses and miscellaneous talks at the University have been lis. 
tened to with absorbing interest by audiences that completely filled 
the rooms in which he spoke; while his class rooms, in which the 
more technical studies of the Old Testament are carried on, have 
drawn the largest numbers in the history of classroom work at 
the university. 

In personal relations Professor Smith is as delightful and stimulat- 
ing as in his public work. There is no experience which he seems 
to enjoy more than to chat over the luncheon table or in a little 
company of his teaching colleagues regarding the incidents and ex 
periences of his life and his relation with the men who have done 
so much to make recent religious history. His fund of wit is in- 
exhaustible; in this he reminds one of his lamented friend, Henry 
Drummond. 

Nor must it be forgotten that in his own city Professor Smith 
is probably more familiarly known as the President of the Social 
Service League than as a professor of biblical literature. His deep 
interest in the housing of the poor, in the improvement of sanitation, 
and in other activities which have for their end the uplifting of the 
slum sections of Glasgow, has made him a marked figure among 
social reformers in Britain. In his case, at least, there is no divorce 
between the interpretation of the Word of God and its application 
to daily living. 

Three years ago, shortly after his physical breakdown in this 
country, Professor Smith took a long journey to the East, tarrying 
for considerable periods in India and other Asiatic lands. He has 
reason to be interested in the Orient. He was born in Calcutta, and 
was brought by his mother the long way to England in a voyage of 
five months, when he was but two years old. He has a brother 
in the Indian service. On his recent trip he was deeply impressed 
with the problems presented by that part of the world and especially 
with the magnificent opportunity which Christianity now has in 
lands dominated by Buddhism and Mohammedanism. 

His Convocation address at the University was upon the theme, 
“Christianity in its Relation to Mohammedan Lands and Peoples,’ 
and it was a convincing vindication of the world-wide and supreme 
character of our faith as contrasted with the limitations of the 
religion of Islam. Many remarked on that day that it was a2 
unusual thing to have a glowing and enthusiastic missionary sermol 
at a university convocation. And yet the discourse was statesmal- 
like in its presentation of political and social facts. 

Professor Smith goes from Chicago to Chautauqua and then te 
the Pacific Coast for a series of lectures, later on returning to his 
own land. He has already visited some educational centers in the 
South and has been greatly interested in the racial problem whieh 
is now being so carefully studied by leaders both of the white and 
black races, north and south. The visit of such a man is a benedit 
tion to any community to which he comes. While his interpreté 
tion of the Scriptures is absolutely modern in every feature, accept 
ing all the established results of criticism and scientific study, 
yet his attitude is not in the least that of polemic, but rather of # 
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constant searcher after truth, a humble-minded disciple of our Lord. 

He believes that the modern methods of study are the most valu- 
able aids both to the creation and fostering of religious faith and 
to the cultivation of personal Christian character. He has done 
much to broaden and strengthen the religious convictions of his 
audiences and students. Men of most conservative types have 
warmly assured him that they have been enriched and given a new 
yision of truth by his ministeries. From the days of his association 
with Moody to the present time his influence has been constructive, 
wholesome and inspiring. We may well hope that he may be spared 
many years to give out further fruits of his scholarship and genius 
to the Christian world, and that in the progress of the years he may 
come to us many times more. 


Here are some new answers of British school children, which do 
much to roll away the old reproach that a sense of humor is lacking 
on that side of the Atlantic: “A vacuum is a nothing shut up in a 
box.” “An optimist is a man who attends to your head; a pessi- 
mist attends to your feet.” “A fort is a place for soldiers to live; 
a fortress is where they put their wives.” The great fire of London 
“did a great deal of good. It purified the city from the dregs of the 
plague, and burnt down eighty-nine churches.” “The marriage cus- 
tom of the ancient Greeks was, that a man married only one wife. 
This is called monotony.”—The Living Church. 


Every single day should be to you a day of royal discontent. You 
never thought as well as you ought to think. You never meant 
as highly as you ought to mean. You never planned as nobly as 
you ought to plan. You never executed as well as you ought to 
execute. Over the production of the scholar, over the canvas of 
the artist, over the task of the landscape gardener, over the pruner’s 
knife, there ought to hover perpetually his blessed ideal, telling him, 
“Your work is poor—it should be better,” so that every day he should 
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The Nameless Saints 


What was his name? I do not know his name. 
I only know he heard God’s voice and came, 
Brought all he had across the sea 
To live and work for God and me; 
Felled the ungracious oak; 
Dragged from the soil 
With horrid toil 
The thrice gnarled roots and stubborn rock; 
With plenty piled the haggard mountain-side; 
And at the end, without memorial, died. 
No blaring trumpets sounded out his fame, 
He lived,—he died,—I do not know his name. 


No form of bronze and no memorial stones 


Show me the place where lie his mouldering bones, 


Only a cheerful city stands 
Builded by his hardened hands. 
Only ten thousand homes 
Where every day 
The cheerful play 
Of love and hope and courage comes. 
These are his monument, and these alone. 


There is no form of bronze and no memorial stone. 


And I? 

Is there some desert or some pathless sea 
Where Thou, good God of angels, wilt send me? 
Some oak for me to rend; some sod, 

Some rock for me to break; 
Some handful of His corn to take 
And scatter far afield, 
Till it, in turn, shall yield 
Its hundred fold 
Of grains of gold 
To feed the waiting children of my God? 





lift higher and higher, with an everlasting pursuit of hope which 
shall end only in perfection when he reaches the land beyond.—H. W. 


Beecher. 


Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 

Is it Thine enterprise? Great God, send me. 
And though this body lie where ocean rolls, 
Count me among all Faithful Souls. 


Edward Everett Hale. 


The Social Evil and the American Home 
By Richard W. Gentry 


Acquired characteristics are not transmitted 
by physiological heredity. Man as a species 
has been practically finished. In him Nature 
seems to have reached the limit of the ma- 
terials that lay at her hand. The superior- 
ity of the present over the past individual 
seems to be due largely to the social in- 
heritance of the race rather than to a super- 
iority in the character of the brain or pattern 
of mind. 

The negative side of this fixation of the 
species is found in the fact that acquired 
characteristics, so far as germ communication 
is concerned, tend to die out with their pos- 
sessor. Culture and civilization depend large- 
ly upon the social mediums of imitation, 
emulation, and the unconscious influence of 
personality upon personality. Thus is seen 
the vital importance of scientific education 
in the home. 

Thus is seen also the fallacy of the popular 
belief that certain diseases and illnesses are 
transmitted from father to son. Science now 
tells us that the tendency of these diseases 
to appear in the same family is due to the 
transmission of germs in social contact. 


An Awful Exception. 

However, there seems to be an exception to 
every rule. The highest medical dictum is 
summed up in the following words: “Social 
disease is the only disease transmitted to the 
offspring in full virulence, producing either 
death, or else the stigmata of degeneration 
and disease. Moreover, it is capable of trans- 
mitting the same class of organic defects to 
the third generation. It thus represents the 
most potent factor in the degeneration of the 
tae.” From seventy to eighty per cent of 


the opthalmia that blinds babies is due to 
this cause. It is responsible for ninety per 
cent of locomotor ataxia, a large per cent of 
insanity, premature death, apoplexy, paraly- 
sis, and sudden death. 

This great black plague dwarfs the great 
white plague. It strikes at that in which 
God is most clearly seen to be present. To 
our own mind the fact of life is the greatest 
miracle of all times. The human germ is a 
holy thing. It is the body, the life, the 
person, in embryo. Why don’t our preachers 
teach young men these things? The nearest 
I have come to it is Bishop Brent’s little 
book, “The Splendor of the Human Body.” 
God has with divine wisdom safe-guarded the 
germ. Notice: Poverty does not affect the 
germ; ignorance does not; misery does not; 
acquired disease does not; crime does not. 

The deadly uniqueness of social disease 
now becomes apparent to the mind, and when 
the sad facts are all in it is astonishing that 
so little of a remedial nature has been done 
in this enlightened age of ours. 


“The Great White Plague.” 


We are well aware of what has been ac- 
complished in the warfare against tubercu- 
losis. Says one writer, “We have recently 
witnessed the assemblage in Washington of 
a Congress of Tuberculosis, in which every 
country of the civilized globe was represented. 
Eminent scientists, distinguished specialists, 
prominent laymen, brought the results of 
their studies, their experience, and their wis- 
dom, for the discussion of the most effective 
ways and means of exterminating this 
scourge. I need not remind you that less 
than two decades ago, this “great white 


plague” existed in our midst, claiming its 
victims by tens and hundreds of thousands, 
ignored by the sanitary officials, disregarded 
by the public, or stoically accepted as an evil 
against which it was vain to contend. 

What has wrought this wonderful change 
in the attitude of the profession and the 
public—transforming apathy into interest, 
converting inaction into earnest effort, substi- 
tuting the energy of hope for the impotence of 
despair? Certainly advances in medical 
science and the more aggressive policy adopted 
by the sanitary authorities have contributed 
to this change. But it is undeniable that the 
brilliant results thus far achieved in the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis, would have been 
impossible without the enlightened aid and 
helpful co-operation of the public.” 

“The Great Black Plague.” 

Contrast with this the attitude that now 
largely exists toward the venereal diseases. 
Owing to false philosophy the own father and 
mother will not even teach the child. There 
are only two schools in the country where 
anything relating to the sexual life and the 
dangers of its abuse are taught. In Leland 
Stanford University the pathology of venereal 
disease is taught and in Vassar College in- 
struction is given in social hygiene. 

Any sort of civic movement is yet in the 
embryo. In 1901 a Committee of Seven was 
appointed by the Medical Society of the 
City of New York to report on venereal 
diseases. Notwithstanding the terrible im- 
port of the statistics gotten, they appeared 
to hold little if any meaning to the New 
York board of health. In an article contrib- 
uted to the Journal American Medical Asso- 
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ciation, Chicago, Ill., March 4, 1905, Dr. Mor- 
row says that he approached two successive 
administrations of the health department of 
New York City and urged the adoption of a 
method of sending out circulars of warning 
to the general public somewhat after the 
manner of diffusing popular knowledge as to 
tuberculosis. Dr. Morrow says that his re- 
quest was refused on the ground that such 
circulars would offend the moral suscepti- 
bilities of the community. 
Need of Popular Education. 

There is urgent need then of a popular edu- 
cational movement in this direction as there 
has already been one in other directions. The 
same thing must be done for the great black 
plague that has been done for the great white 
plague. And we are glad to say that this 
popular educational movement is already on 
its way. Part of the material and statistics 
which we have quoted herein were taken from 
popular pamphlets that being spread 
abroad to do their educational work. 

Double Standard of Morality. 

The death blow must be dealt to the double 
standard of morality. One of the most per- 
nicious customs in our present civilization 
is that which permits a young man to do 
certain things without loss of social prestige 
which same things, committed by a young 
woman, would make her an outcast from 
society. It is a common thing to look upon 
this as a great injustice to the feminine sex. 
But very few have probably stopped to think 
that this is also a great injustice to the male 
sex. Why forbid a young man to marry 
when physically unfit and then make no at- 
tempt to give him a standard of morality that 
will keep him from disease. Most young 
men are not so thoughtless and hasty and 
heedless as we are often wont to consider 
them, and if they knew that they were in 
danger of losing their social standing you 
may be sure they would think long before 
they leaped. 

Teaching the Child. 

We have considered the question of the 
double standard before the question of child- 
hood instruction because this later evil will 
jargely undo any early home influence. We 
pass hurriedly over the matter of childhood 
instruction. 

Various publications, including the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, have made an intelligent war 
upon the prevailing method of ignoring the 
problem. It seems to us it is up to the 
minister to help teach the parent that Me 
must teach the child the laws of sex. The 
small boy already longs to be a Hercules. 
Physical strength is his greatest ideal. What 
a handle by means of wiliich to get hold of 
him!! The boy should be taught from a 
biologie standpoint that from the ages of 12 
to 21 the body of the boy is being made over 
into that of a man. Nature has no large 
amount of vital energy which may safely be 
any kind during that 
important the forces of the 
body are needing for Teach the 
boy that the men in the circus, even, remain 
pure because they want to be their strongest 


are 


wasted in excesses of 


period, for all 


rebuilding 


to swing on the trapeze 
Is the Man the Center? 
Another thing that 
blow is the androcentrie theory of 
How keenly do 
stories of Mr. Bowser reveal this fundamental 
weakness of our familv life. The old idea of 
woman as a chattel still hangs a tawdry rag 


must receive its death 


societVv 


those satires known as the 


upon our social life. The inferiorities which 
women possess are acquired characteristics, 
for example her physical inferiority. Among 
many savage tribes it does not exist. Among 
the natives of New Guinea the women are 
more strongly built than the men. Modern 


biology and psychology are slowly knocking 
out the androcentric theory. A recent book 


by Emmett Densmore, M. D., gathers proofs. 
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The book teaches that women are more in- 
tuitive, refined, unselfish and spiritual, but 
at the present time are distinctively inferior 
to men in initiative, resource, power, and 
breadth of view. The author shows that these 
mental differences between men and women 
are not fundamental nor the result of sex, 
but are caused by environment and heredity, 
that when each sex is fully developed there 
will not be as now masculine traits and fem- 
inine traits, but simply human traits, that 
women will be as mathematical, logical, phli- 
osophical, and inventive as men, and men will 
be as intuitive, refined, and spiritual as 
women. 


Must Know Effects. 


Again, there must be education as to the 
awful effects of venereal disease. The fact 
that it breaks down the body and morals of 
one individual is but the beginning of the 
story. It strikes at our most fundamental 
institution, the family, and through this 
sacred organization ramifies through society. 
As the Black Death moved on its strange 
crescent-shaped journey through the countries 
of Europe, so this evil circles through society, 
profaning the holiest human bonds and leav- 
ing in its wake a trail of sadness, pain, 
disease. 

The moral degradation resulting is as bad 
as the physical. Not the least moral evil 
resulting is divorce. It so happens by a 
coincidence that at this point the copy of 
the Century for June 3 comes into our hands. 
From the article headed, “The Scandal of Easy 
Divorce” we quote the words, “The impossi- 
bility of absolute divorce would work un- 
questioned hardship to great numbers of in- 
nocent and well-meaning people. But is there 
not a higher law involved—tne law of the 
integrity of the family?” On the other hand 
investigation reveals that the most prevalent 
cause of divorce is incontinence, with its con- 
sequences. 

Thus does it -become apparent that only 
with the aid of moral continence can we hope 
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to breed a noble race of men, to create 
social community in any sense similar to the 
Kingdom of God. An interesting critic of 
Bernard Shaw .let me Suggest 
what I think is the right cue for understang. 
ing Shaw. Underlying everytning else ig the 
fact that he is one of those fools or Wise 
men (according to your point of view) who 
look for a new heaven and a new earth. Jp 
his introduction to Man and Superman he 
says, “The vitality which places nourishmen} 
firet heaven and hell a somewhat re. 
mote second, and the health of society as ap 
organic whole nowhere, may muddle gy¢. 
cessfully through the comparatively  tribg) 
stages of gregariousness. But in 19ti century 
nations and twentieth century empires it 
produces a ruinous development of poverty. 
celibacy, prostitution, infant mortality, adult 
degeneration, and everything that men most 
dread.” He says, “The majority of men at 
present in Europe have no business to be 
alive and no serious progress will be made 
until we address ourselves earnestly anj 
scientifically to the task of producing trust. 
worthy material for society. 
What of the Future? 

“Has the man no outlook then, we ask? Is 
he simply one more despairing undone mortal 
erying, ‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity!’ ang 
only finding it merrier to laugh than to ery! 
Nay, ultimately Shaw is not at all a pessi- 
mist, but rather an audacious optimist.” 

“O tempora! O mores!” The true opti- 
mist must be a futurist. He must look upon 
the present as a time for the laying of founda- 
tions. Only can he be thinking of an ideal, 
which he hopes, yea is confident, is to come, 
om not of that which is, when he repeats 
the words of the poet, 

“What a creature is man! how noble in 
reason, how infinite in faculty! in form and 
moving how express and admirable! inaction 
how like an angel, in amprehension how like 
a God! the beauty of the world, the paragon 
of animals!” 


says, 


Christian Endeavor Convention 


By S. G. 


“Thy Kingdom come” is the central theme 
of the great International Christian Endeavor 
Convention which is nearing its close at St. 
Paul, where since Wednesday, July 7, thou- 
snds of Endeavorers have assembled to enjoy 
the great gatherings. 

The first of the meetings was held in the 
great Auditorium, seating ten thousand, and 
the most perfect hall an International Con- 
vention has ever been furnished. Wednesday 
night, Gov. Johnson gave the first word of 
greeting—a most hearty welcome, because 
of what Christian Endeavor stands for, “be- 
cause you have dedicated yourselves to a 
work that is making a great contribution to 
the progress of the age.” The reports of the 
United Society officers were full of encourag- 
ing things, and showed the C. E. can by no 
means be said to have come to a stand still. 

Reports Growth. 

Secretary Shaw reported a total of 71,493 
with a membership of 3,551,100 
members, a gain since the last convention of 
2.355 societies and 94,200 members. The 
Presbyterians still hold first place with 10,198 
societies. But we have taken second from the 
Congregationalists, there now being 7,148 so- 
cieties among the Disciples of Christ. The 
come third with 6,454 
faptists fourth with 3.497. 


societies 


Congregationalists 
societies and the 
President Clark Speaks. 

A million new members for the Christian 
Endeavor in the next two years the 
keynote of the address of President Francis 


was 


E. Clark. The tone of his address was 
“Looking Forward: Christian Endeavor— 
1911.” 


Inman 
Two years from now the society will bk 
thirty years old, he said in his address. “We 
may well fix our eyes on that date and make 
our thirtieth year a landmark in our history. 
In two years dynasties have risen and fallen 
and nations have been born or born again.” 

So he proposed that they take for their 
motto “Christian Endeavor—1911,” which 
means a bigger, busier and better Christian 
Endeavor movement in 1911. “We mean 
better prayer meetings, better committees, 
better unions and more of them, that we 
shall all be busier about the Master’s busi- 
ness, 

“Think what that may mean! 
significance is glorious indeed. 
stretch into and through eternity. 

“A million souls born into the Kingdom! 

“A million pairs of busy hands set at work 
for the Master! 

“A million hearts welded to the church it 
more lovirg loyalty! 

“A million mouths opened in confession! 

“A million lives brought into closer fe: 
lowship with other millions! 

“These, in brief, are some of the meaning? 
of ‘Christian Endeavor—1911.’” 

The sessions Thursday were held in the 
auditorium, the armory, the churches, and 0 
the steps of the new State Capitol building, 
said to be the most beautiful in the United 


States. 


Its full 
Its results 


W. J. Bryan Heard. 


William Jennings Bryan was easily the 
greatest speaker of the Convention. He 
made an address at the noon-day evar 
gelistic meeting, which is a part of the daily 
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program at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and the local papers declared it to be the 
oreatest appeal that an evangelist had ever 
made in St. Paul. He spoke at the Audi- 
torium for three-quarters of an hour on “Re- 
ligion and Life,” piling one epigram on top 
of another, till he carried the great audience 
to the heights of determination, where they 
pledged themselves to fight for right in civic af- 
fairs and in our national life. At the conclu- 
sion of this address, the whole audience joined 
in a march headed by Mr. Bryan and Dr. 
Clark for the State Capitol, where the great 
out-door demonstration for Christian citizen- 
ship was made. 

This meeting was beyond description, and 
will linger in the memory of those present 
for a life time. “A great throng that no man 
could number” heard Mr. Bryan again on the 
significance of the great ethical awakening 
which is being felt all over the country at the 
present time. 

Disciples Rally. 

The denominational rallies held Friday 
morning were among the best things of the 
convention. Of course ours was the best of 
all—so said everybody. The Disciples had 
indeed a love feast at the First Christian 
Church. In the absence of Claude E. Hill, 
Guy S. Withers presided, and we received 
greetings from the Twin Cities by A. D. Har- 
mon, heard of “Christian Endeavor and Our 
Country” by W. F. Richardson, “Christian 
Endeavor and Our Missions” by S. G. Inman, 
“Christian Endeavor and Our World Wide 
Fellowship” by R. P. Anderson, “Christian 
Endeavor and Our Plea” by F. D. Power, and 
a short word of exhortation by our saintly 
J. H. Garrison. The church was filled with 
‘enthusiastic Disciple Endeavorers and _ the 
fellowship so delightful that it was voted to 
continue it by all going on the same excur- 
sion Saturday afternoon up the river to Min- 
nehaha Falls, which proved to be another 
something to strengthen the blessed tie that 
binds. 
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Baptists for Union. 

One of the things that has brought most 
joy to the convention is the following reso- 
lution adopted by the Baptists in their rally, 
and hailed by many as the beginning of the 
end of the split from Christian Endeavor 
made by the Baptists and Methodists several 
years ago: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Bap- 
tist Young People, assembled in conference 
at the International Christian Endeavor con- 
vention in St. Paul, Minn., July, 1909, that 
it would be to the advantage of our denom- 
inational life to take such steps as are neces- 
sary to bring about a close organic union 
among Baptist young people who are now 
organized as the Baptist Young People’s 
unions and Christian Endeavor societies. 

“We believe that this end could be natural- 
ly and speedily secured if the Baptist Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies would add the words 
Baptist Young People’s union to their name; 
and all Baptist Young People’s societies add 
Christian Endeavor to their name, giving the 
common name ‘Baptist Young People’s Union 
of Christian Endeavor, thereby opening the 
way for a united Baptist movement that will 
fully safeguard our denominational interests, 
and at the same time give us the added im- 
petus of the world-wide movement that 
brings together the Christian forces of all de- 
nominations.” 

These notes are written in the midst of a 
great feast of things that are still going on, 
and tomorrow, Monday, will probably be the 
greatest day of the convention. The Dis- 
ciples are well represented both in delegates 
and on the program, and are being treated 
in every way as the “finest of the fine.” 
Kansas City and Dallas made brave fights 
for the convention, but it was decided best 
to take it East in 1911. after an absence of 
twelve years, so Atlantic City -is the lucky 
place. 

St. Paul, Minn., July 11, 1909. 


An Old World Trip 


By W. G. Ballantine 


Paris is like Berlin in being able to show 
“all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them in a moment of time.” But 
it is utterly unlike Berlin in all details. 
France, a little more than a century ago, 
got nauseated with royalty and swept out 
of existence king, queen, princes, nobles and 


almost everything associated with them. 
France is the land of defiant disobedience. 
She has made all sorts of experiments, 


some sadly disastrous, in government and 
social life. But today she is a free and 
democratic country a century ahead of 
Germany in experience. She has all of 
America’s hateful traits that come from mis- 
taking license for liberty and permitting 
the general public to suffer from the un- 
regulated wantonness of individuals. But 
she realizes this. 
The Hohenzollerns. 

In Berlin one senses in the very air the 
unbroken and ever growing royal splendor 
of the Hohenzollern family for the last 
500 years. ‘ 

Prussia is the creation of the Hohen- 
tollerns as no other country in Europe is 
the creation of a family. Prussia is no 
natural unit. She has no natural bound- 
artes, This family, the Hohenzollerns, be- 
gmning in little Bradenburg 500 years ago, 
and reaching out first far eastward and then 
far westward for scattered fragments of 
unrelated territory, by their own persistence 
and personal force and wisdom in choice 
of advisers and in maintaining an army, 





have created first Prussia 
united German empire. 
thirty-two with 
has at his own expense lined the Avenue 
of Victory. But those statues represent 
probably the most remarkable line of rulers 
in all European history. 
William Looks His Part. 

Emperor William looks the part he plays. 
His eagle eye, his upturned mustaches, his 
aquiline nose and square jaws make up a 
face to stamp upon the coin of the em- 
pire—the image and _ superscription of 
Caesar. Although he still looks very young, 
he is the father of five sons and a daughter 


and then the 
People smile at the 


statues which the kaiser 


and has two grandsons. The Patriarchal 
character is his. He is the ideal German 


house-father. The family life of the im- 
perial household, every smallest incident of 
which is reported in the court columns of 
the newspapers, is a model for every family 
in the land. At Christmas, the greatest 
of German festivals, the imperial family 
gathers in the resplendent shell-hall of the 
new palace in Potsdam and there are eleven 
Christmas trees,—one for each member down 
to the youngest grandchild. 

In the army, in the navy, in science, in 
art, in music, in biblical criticism, in every 
part of religious, social, industrial and re- 
creative life,- the kaiser makes his patri- 
archal personality effective. The wonder is 
that in general he shows such capacity for 
work, such practicaal wisdom, such moral 
wholesomeness, such marvelous versatility. 
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He is the first citizen in a sense beyond 
anything that even Mr. Roosevelt has con- 


templated. He takes with religious serious- 
ness the great task that Providence has de- 
veloped upon him and has consecrated him- 
self to it. 

A uifficult Role. 

The kaiser has had for twenty years a 
difficult role to play, put until lately he has 
played it successfully. He saw from 
the first that Germany could not afford to 
fight another great war but must maintain 
her army. The question was how to keep 
the soldiers with their blood up and ready 
for action and how to keep the people quiet 
under the taxes. His way has been to say 
something imprudent about once every six 
months and so fill Europe with a war scare. 
Thus he put himself into the center of 
the stage, excited and pleased the army 
and silenced the taxpayers. But his last 
periodical indiscretion went wrong and like 
a boomerang came back and struck the 
imperial prestige such a blow as it never 
before received. It was reaily the Harden 
seandals more than the London Dispatch 
interview that caused the profound revulsion 
of German feeling. The whole nauseous 
horror was aired in the courts. Bitter and 
deep was the mortificaation of the proud 
kaiser thus provided to have been unable 
to judge rightly the characters of his closest 
intimates. But he instantly required their 
retirement. 

France Not Decadent. 

There is in France today a large per- 
ventage of very thoughtful and sober people 
who have reflected long upon the lessons 
of French history and who have profited 
by the bitterness of Waterloo, Sedan and 
the rest. These people have been completely 
disillusionized as to military glory. They 
see the hollowness of “les idees Napoleon- 
iennes.” They never will go back tp mon- 
archy or imperialism, and yet they suffer 
keen shame from the inefficiency of the 
republic. National vanity has given place 
to a chastened spirit, but not to a cowardly 
nor a reactionary one. They realize that 
a long and painful way lies before them 
which must be trodden patiently until 
France has solved her problems. Fearful 
has been the agony of breaking away from 
the union of church and state, for France 
is Catholic. She never will be Protestant. 
But..at last the separation has been effected. 
No'one can call France a decadent nation. 
Compared with her rightful place she is 
now at a low ebb. But during her weakness 
she has been clearing the way for a grand 
advance in the near future. 

Paris. 

We stayed this time in Paris in 
“Latin Quarter.” You have been there 
know what that is—the student quarter, 
artist quarter. The university is there 
the college of France and the Institute and 
the School of Fine Arts and the Cluny and 
Luxembourg museums. The Pantheon — 
stands on the highest ground in it. 

The popluation here includes many thou- 
sands of students of science, literature and 
art, gathered out of every nation under 
heaven. Here for centuries has been the 
principal center in Europe of intellectual 
and esthetic life. Here is bohemia. One 
may dress and eat and live as he pleases. 
Eating is mostly at little tables near or 
on the sidewalk in front of any restaurant 
one chances to be passing at mealtime. Lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity are here at 
home. Elsewhere fashion may reign, and 
etiquet and at least the outward forms of 
conventionality. Here nothing of the kind. 
The streets of the Latin quarter abound 
in “types,” that is, men and women who 
dress according to their own sweet will. 
Artists go in velveteen, (the trousers very 
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baggy), often with hair and beard 
and very broad brimmed soft hats. There 
is a sort of free and general companionship 
and everywhere the captivating French po- 
liteness. In -buying a penny newspaper from 
a woman one gets a smile and a “Merci, 
monsieur,” that makes him feel like a 
knight-errant meeting a princess. 
Greatest Place in the World for Pictured Art. 
Here is the greatest place in all the world 
for the study of pictorial and plastic art. 
In the Salon—the annual exhibition—there 
were last summer perhaps 5000 new works 
selected out of many times that number. 
The Ecole des Beaux Arts teaches four 
arts: Architecture, sculpture, painting and 
engraving. Of course there is much sculp- 
ture and painting from the nude. These young 
men and women spend many hours daily 
in study of other men and women unclothed. 
In the evenings the artists and their models 
go together to balls and social amusements. 
Here is a world of young people of the 
peculiarly emotional type, absolutely free 
from the ordinary rules of propriety. There 
is also a large population of other people 
who are not artists nor artist-models nor 
models of any sort who are also free from 
Artistic genius and 
recklessness 


ail rules of propriety. 
youthful audacity and moral 
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long, 


here blend to make the most faascinating 
scenes of folly on earth. 


Good and Bad. 
Of all the cities Paris stands next to 
Rome in the number of its costly and 
beautiful churches. Yet the purity of 


the Christian religion has made little im- 
pression upon public sentiment. There is an 
unblushing frankness and an esthetic se- 
ductiveness of vice in Paris unequaled else- 
where in Christendom. But vaseness is no 
less debasing on that account. 

But the Latin quarter is not all bad by 
any means. There are hundreds of serious 
young men and women there who live frug- 
ally, work hard, cherish high aspirations and 
accomplish great things. Art is an essential 
of human progress and true art is culti- 
vated in Paris. The architectural art that 
made the Columbian Exposition of 1893 an 
epoch in the history of beauty in America 
eame from Parisian education. It was in 
this strange environment of artistic excel- 
lence and bacchanalian frivolity that our 
own Saint Gaudens acquired his preparation 
series of statues of our 
be forever one of 


to make such a 
nation’s heroes as will 


our chief glories. 


Proposing Another Union 


Connecticut Congregationalists in Conference with 
Episcopalians 


Much interest and significance attaches to 
committee of Con 
necticut Congregationalists and a_ corre- 
sponding committee from the Protestant 
Episcopal church, regarding a closer union 
of the two der.ominations. 


a conference between a 


The Congregational Committee was ap- 
pointed ‘by the state conference last year, 


and was composed of the following persons: 


Dr. Newman Smyth, Judge Simeon Bald- 
win and Rev. Frederick W. Greene. This 
committee met with the following repre- 


the Protestant Episcopal 
church: Bishop Chauncey B. Brewster of 
Connecticut, Doctors Francis Goodwin of 
Hartford, William R. Huntington and W. W. 
Grosvenor of New York, the conference on 
their part being unofficial and expressive of 
their individual views. 

The joint body considered the following 
questions: What changes on either side 
would be necessary in order to realize Chris 
tian unity between those who do not, and 


sentatives of 


those who do belong to the Episcopal 
Church ? 1. With regard to forms of wor- 
ship? 2. With regard to church member 
ship? 3. With regard to administrative 
unity? 4. With regard to autonomy of local 
churches? 5. With regard to ordination? 
As a result of this interchange of views 


‘certain methods of approach were suggested 
as possible, viz.: 

1. Forms of Worship—Might not agree- 
ment be reached in conformity with the 
constitution of the Episcopal Church, and 
with due regard to the diversities of the 


cuurches of the Episcopal recognition in 


other congregations of such freedom as 
might be congenial and habitual among 
them ? 


2. Church Membership—Might not an or- 
derly unity be attained by further mutual 
consideration of these facts: (1) That con- 
firmation is not included among matters es- 
sential to church unity in the Lambeth 
overture; (2) that while in the Episcopal 
Church confirmation is cherished as the lay- 
man’s ordination o his share in the priest- 
hood of the whole church, yet (3) confirma- 
tion does not constitute church membership; 


and (4) the rubric requiring confirmation 
according to a general intterpretation of it 
among Episcopalians relates only to their 
own children and catechumens ? 

3. Administrative Unity—Might not the 
office and functions of the Episcopate be 
adapted to other Christian churches as an 
organ of their fellowship and a means of 
executing unity in their common Christian 
interests ? 

4. Autonomy or Self-Government of In- 
dividual Churches—Might not a _ working 
agreement be practical by the recognition 
on the one hand of the _ self-governing 
power of individual churches as local units 
in their immediate interests and proper juris- 
diction, while on the other hand general 
adviscry functions and some degree of Epis- 
copal direction should be secured in matters 
pertaining to the common work and welfare 
o1 the churches ? 

5. Ordination—The question concerning 
valid ordination of the ministry was resolved 
into the three following inquiries: (1) What 
further would be deemed necessary to render 
the existing ministry of other churches reg- 
ular acording to the Episcopal order, and 
possessed of full authorization t administer 
the sacraments in Episcopal churches ? (2) 
Might not such additional authorization be 
conferred by the bishops and received by the 
ministers of other churches with mutual 
regard and without essential sacrifices ? (3) 
To secure such regularity and unity in the 
Christian ministry might not the alternative 
form of giving authority in the ordinal of 
the Episcopal Church be rendered acceptable 
to all without essential changes by the use 
of a few prefatory and adaptive words ? 
(4) If this could be done and additional or 
enlarged authority could thus be conferred 
upon the ministry of different Christian 
bodies, might not this be a convincing man- 
ifestation of the real spiritual unity of 
Christ’s Church, and a long step be taken 
toward the attainment of outward visible 
unity ? 
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The Weakness of Professor 


Foster 
By E. B. Barnes. 


Professor Foster is a disturber because 
he refuses to be classified. Classification jg 
the end of heresy. The strangeness of his 
views are no less strange than the pulpits 
from which he proclaims them. An agnostic 
in the professor’s chair in a professedly chris. 
tian institution; a Baptist in a Unitarian 
pulpit; a Unitarian professiong to be an old- 
fashioned Baptist are anomalous situations, 
He persists in holding the most contradictory 
views as strongly as he does in holding jr. 
reconcileable pulpits. He makes a virtue of 
inconsistency. Most men use language for 
the purpose of clearness; he uses it with 
such freedom that chaos and bewilderment 
are the result. It is not uncharitable to say 
that his views are determined largely by the 
leanings of his audience. There is no un. 
certainty as to his positions if we read the 
“Function of Religion” and nothing else, 
There he is an agnostic. He delivered the 
lectures in the first place to those who were 
in sympathy with scientific agnosticism. Ip 
those lectures he declared that as the savage 
made his gods with his hands, the civilized 
man makes his with his head. “Need is the 
mother of gods,” and “man made god in his 
(man’s) own image,” are sufficiently ad- 
vanced views to please the agnostic; and 
yet the Professor in other parts of his book 
writes of this man-made god with a capital 


“G.” There is no personal god in the uni- 
verse for him. “Man made the gods to do 


for him what he could not do for himself” 
p. 50. “A man creates whatever concepts 
and principles he needs in order to make 
himself master of his phenomena and of his 
environment. To the same end were the 
gods created,” p. 84. Imagine what the Pro- 
fessor’s views of prayer must be! Still he 
writes to a conservative Baptist that he be- 
lieves in prayer. Prayer, to whom? He 
regards Jesus as “the ignorant and illiterate 
child of his age,” and affirms his belief in the 
divinity of Jesus. He declares himself to 
be a Baptist in principle, and over his own 
signature has said: “I deny every Baptist 
dogma.” “Regard for the sacred Scriptures 
is the duty of the Christian; but to require 
assent to its thoughts and commandments 
is to lead into sin; and such requirement is 
itself sinful,” p. 77. He has said elsewhere 
that “only the simple minded believe in the 
inspiration of the Bible.” “In this modem 
world, if one should hearken to biblical com- 
mandments and ideas as such, and hold that 
such subjection was faith, was religion, then 
the word faith would receive its most dan- 
gerous meaning,” p. 76. I give these quofa- 
tions to show what kind of “an old-fashioned 
Baptist” the Professor is. 

These are a few of the incomprehensible 
enigmas which he has left on record. It 
would take more than his affirmations of 
loyalty to Baptist principles as contained 
in his correspondence with Dr. MacLaurin, i 
a recent issue of the Standard (Chicago) t 
set himself right with the great majority of 
persons whose faith is bound up with the 
fortunes of the Christian religion. But ! 
shall be lenient in my criticisms of a maa 
whose sense of right is so obtuse that he can 
see nothing improper in attempting to be a2 
agnostic, a Baptist, and a Unitarian at the 
same time. It is the duty of christian char 
ity to look kindly on a teacher who use 
language for the purpose of deception. 

I wish that you had spoken more clearly 
in this week’s editorial. You were “feeli 
in the right direction, but that was all. I 
think you should do more. You know a well 
as I that if Professor Foster’s views prevail 
the Baptist church is at an end as an inst 
tution. You also know that the religion o 
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the Professor gives us in his book, and then 
Jesus is at an end. Think of the god that 
think of this from the Standard of July 3: 
“] am a typical, loyal, old-fashioned Bap- 
tist; believing and trusting in the grace of 
God—that God whom Jesus reveals and in 
the necessity of the inner renewal of the 
heart of us sinners by the Divine Spirit, if 
we are to be saved from sin at all.” It is 
not difficult to believe that Jesus revealed 
God tlie Father, but how could Jesus reveal 
the god of Professor Foster’s book, a god 
created by the superstitious fear of the sav- 
age, and by the ignorance of civilization, plus 
the refinement of our times? You know that 
the Bible and the church have gone, accord- 
ing to the Professor. It is his mission to 
give to the world a religion “up to date.” I 
do not say that it will be worthless, but I 
do say that it will not be the religion of 
Jesus. But why waste words about the con- 
clusions of 2 man whose agnosticism is as 
pronounced as that of Colonel Ingersoll? 
If he intended to be an old-fashioned Baptist, 
why write or publish the “Function of Re- 
ligion” ? 

Next bewildering teacher 
preaches in our city. The liberal element, 
rationalists, agnostics, atheists will all be 
out to hear him. They hail him as their 
leader. But what good will come to the re- 
ligion of Christ because of his visit? Will 
any one be converted, or led to think of such 
a thing? Then will the thistle bring forth 
figs. The unbeliever will be confirmed in his 
unbelief, the scoffer will have more material 
for his scoffing, and every adherent of the 
religion of Jesus will be humiliated at the 
presence oi a man in what was once a Bap- 
tist pulpit, now a non-descript, whose mes- 
sage means death to the faith once delivered 
to the saints, if that message be believed. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sunday this 


People of Importance 


—Fred Warren, the business manager of 
the “appeal to reason,” the country’s largest 
socialist newspaper, has just been fined 
$1,500 and sentenced to six months in jail. 
Several weeks ago Warren was arrested for 
alleged violation of the postal regulations in 
sending througn the mails a printed offer of 
a reward of $1,000 to any one who would 
kidnap ex-Governor William 8S. Taylor of 
Kentucky and return him to that state. 

—No man—not even the new sultan—is of 
greater importance in Turkey today than 
Chevket Pasha, the generalissimo of the 
Young Turks forces, the governor of Mace- 
donia, who, banished twice by the former 
sultan from the capital, entered it at the 
head of the best army Turkey has seen in 
this day, to punish those who dared plot 
for the renewal of the old regime. It was 
he who sent the ultimatum to Abdul Hamid. 
It was Chevket Pasha who took him prisoner 
and sent him to Salonica 


—General Theodore A Bingham, who was 
removed from police commissioner of New 
York by Mayor McClellan, had made a splendid 
record as a police official. He will spend two 
months resting in Nova Scotia and will re- 
turn to New York in the fall. 

—Champ Clark, who has been elected to 
Congress eight times from the Montgomery, 
Mo., district, will have some opposition the 
next time he runs. Claude Ball, an attorney 
of Montgomery, has announced his candidacy 
against Clark. 

—Louis Prang, a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of educational color scheme which has 
held sway for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, has just died. Mr. Prang devoted more 
than forty years to the study of creating a 


Standard of color. 


Ware ereosman Francis W. Cushman of 
ashington state, known as the wit o1 the 
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House, died in New York of pneumonia last 
week. The Washington congressman held 
the title of being the homliest man in the 
House and of looking more like Lincoln than 
any other public man of recent years. In 
describing his career once he said he had 
been a water boy, section hand, cowboy, 
school teacher, lawyer, and congressman. He 
was in Congress more than ten years. 

—General Theodore A. Bingham will ac- 
cept a nomination for mayor from the anti- 
Tammany forces. In a statement to a re- 
porter, he said: “If my police administra- 
tion has met the approval of New York City 
and the people would like to see that same 
kind of administration in all of the depart- 
ments carried on from the city hall in the 
person of the mayor I am willing to under- 
take it.” 

—Samuel Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was the guest in 
London last week at a dinner given by the 
labor party at the house of commons. Arthur 
Henderson, the labor member from Durham, 
Barnard Castle division, presided. 

—Renaud Hyppolite, a member of the Hai- 
tian cabinet, prominent in the politics of 
Haiti, and one of the principal figures in the 
movement which brought about the deposi- 
tion of President Nord Alexis last winter, 
has just died in Port-au-Prince. 

—James Yadkin Joyner, who has been 
elected president of the National Education 
Association, has been superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction in North Carolina since 1902. 
He was born in Davidson County, North Car- 
olina, in 1862, educated at LaGrange Acad- 
emy and the University of North Carolina, 
and began his teaching career as principal! 
of LaGrange Academy in 1881. His home is 
in Raleigh. 

—General the marquis de Galliet, former 
French minister of war, is dead from apo- 
plexy. Gaston Alexandre Augusta, marquis 
de Gallifet, was born in Paris, January 23, 
1831. He became minister of war when the 
Waldeck-Rousseau ministry was formed June 
22, 1899. He resigned the following May. 
He was one of the first of the recognized 
royalists to rally to the support of the re- 
public and became the personal friend of 
Gambetta. In 1875 the marquis was raised 
to the rank of general of division, retaining 
it until he retired in 1894. 


—John D. Rockefeller celebrated his sev- 
entieth birthday by a trip from his summer 
home at Cleveland to Pocantine Hill, N. Y., 
to inspect some improvements. Coincident 
with the trip of Mr. Rockefeller comes the 
report from Cleveland that the Standard Oil 
Company has announced an increase of one 
cent a gallon on gasoline. The increase 
means a birthday gift by the public to Mr. 
Rockefeller of $500,000. 

—Rev. James M. Buckley, editor of one of 
the official advocates of the Methodist kpis- 
copal church, has just closed the fiftieth 
year of his ministry. 


—It is reported that Prince Ito has con- 
tributed $2,500 for building a Christian 
church at Ping Yang. 


Campbell Park, Pentwater 


The Campbell Park Association is not a 
money-making real estate firm. This is not 
an “ad.” The association seeks not to get, 
but to give. Realizing that to find a place 
suitable for the annual vacation was an in- 
creasing, perplexing and difficult problem for 
the average family a group of ten Dis- 
ciples, after looking around for two or three 
years, bought thirty acres just north of 
Pentwater, Michigan. These ten all have, or 
will have in the near future, cottages 
built on this ground; already four have 
erected summer homes. This should be the 
“Epworth Heights,” for Chicago Disciples. 
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Campbell Park, named after the illustrious 
Thomas and Alexander, seems to be ideal in 
that it meets most if not all the requirements 
of a summer colony. 

1. It is convenient. Just a night’s ride 
from Chicago. The Park is within walking 
distance of the landing place of the boats. 

2. The ground is inspiring. There is the 
continual murmur of the restless, unsalted 
sea; there is a forest of trees; there are the 
high hills for far views, the deep ravines for 
quiet walks and meditation, and “The 
Common” for the ordinary moods. 

3. It is health-creating. The sands, tne 
pines, and the North climate are curative of 
hay fever. The fresh breezes of the lake 
keep away the disease producing fly and mos- 
quito. The ozone is most strengthening. 

4. Fishing, bathing and boating are good. 
The beach of Campbell Park is unsurpassed. 
The children are safe in their play in its 
waters as the danger line is far out. The 
sand is in no way stony. Good fishing may 
be had in Pentwater Lake, Bass Lake, and 
numerous other near by lakes. “The Com- 
mon” is dedicated to dry land sports, such as 
tennis, baseball, ete. 

5. The Park is a place for rest and com- 
fort. All the surroundings are conducive 
to the restoration of the vital forces. A 
complete water system is in process of in- 
stallation. It will be completed in the course 
of three weeks. Thus there will be no in- 
conveniences in securing good water or in 
caring for the sewage. 

6. The associations are good. Pentwater 
is far enough from Chicago to avoid the 
carousing element. It is a prohibition town. 
The Campbell Park Association is composed 
of Disciples who though not puritans will so 
control Campbell Park as to make it morally 
and religiously helpful. 

7. The coéperative plan reduces expense. 
All are to share in the coiperation. Lots, 
therefore, can be had much cheaper than from 
companies in which the speculative element 
enters. Any information desired will be fur- 
nished by 

George A. Campbell, Sec. 
5822 Superior St., Chicago. 


From Bolengi, Africa 

I’m pleased to tell you we are prospering 
in the work. Dr. Widdowson has just re- 
turned from Bonycka where he _ baptized 
seventeen people. A short time before Dr. 
Jaggard baptized six there. In last March 
there were ten baptized at Longa and eight- 
een here, making a total of (51) fifty-one 
this term and one hundred and fifty-two 
(ie-) sinee I came last’ October. 

Dr. Dye will be with us in two months. 
Bro. Eldred will return home in July. He’s 
been building up the new station at Longa, 
and needs a change of climate now. This 
will leave Dr. and Mrs. Jaggard alone there. 
We must have more men out here or we can’t 
do anything pretty soon. The work is ex- 
panding too fast for us. Yours in his right- 
eous cause. Chas. P. Hedges. 


Allen T. Shaw 


Having no power over the condition that 
has led our Allen T. Shaw to resign his pas- 
torate with us and believing him to be wholly 
conscientious and sincere in accepting the call 
to the first Christian Church of Spencer, Ind., 
We therefore regretfully accept his resigna- 
tion and hereby show our appreciation of his 
work by saying: That as a man his conduct 
has been wholly in keeping with his profes- 
sion, his rugged honesty, upright life, and 
blameless character commend him to all 
clean citizens. As a minister he is a true 
prophet of righteousness, he has the courage 
to speak out on the things he deems essen- 
tial, yet does it in a spirit of love and humil- 
ity. His wife is also an able and earnest 
worker and we commend them heartily to the 
Disciples who may be privileged to enjoy 
their labors. 

Signed, 
Jno. Ong, Chairman. 
Roy Allen, Clerk. 
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Making B’lieve 


I've maked b’lieve I was a mamma, 
And been to the bargain store, 
But the bargain (the baby) wiggled so 


That I couldn’t play that any more. 


I've maked b’lieve I was Columbus, 
And the world all over; 
The rug was the ’Lantic Ocean, 
And I sailed on the 


d iscov ered 


nursery sofa. 


I've b’lieve I was an Indian, 
And sealped Polyphemia twice. 
And I played be a big polar bear, 


With the looking-glass for ice. 


maked 


I’ve maked b’lieve I was a doctor, 
With pearl tapioca pills, 

But I to give up practice 
‘Cause I e'llect my bills. 


*bliged 
couldn’t 


was 


Two times I’ve b’lieve be a circus, 
And two times the coalman, 
And once I 


And once I was Little Boy 


too, 
was Robinson Crusoe, 


Blue. 


maked b’lieve and I’ve maked b’lieve 
nothing else to be, 
mamma— 


Oh, I’ve 
Till there’s 
And now—I’m so hungry, 

Let’s make I was me. 
Youth’s Companion. 


b’liev e 


The Legend of the Pine 
By Mary H. Philbrick. 


It had been a long, happy day, but now 
the children were tired and while they waited 


for the wagons which were to take them home 


from the picnic grounds they begged Aunt 
Eunice for a story. 
“What shall it be?” Aunt Eunice asked. 
“About a pine tree,” answered Harold, 


looking up into the gently swaying tops. 

“Yes, about a pine tree,” chorused the 
other children, who were resting comfortably 
on the pine needles. 

So Aunt Eunice began: 

In the garden of the Fairy Queen stood a 
beautiful pine tree, a small tree with long, 
slender leaves always dancing and rustling in 
the sunshine. The little tree never attracted 
much attention, but she did care, and 
only tried to help and protect the frail, ten- 
der flowers which grew at her feet. 

One day the Queen saw what a lovely pine 
and then she came often and talked 


not 


it was, 
to it, but instead of being very happy at 
this, and trying to pass on to others some 


of the kindness which the Queen gave to her, 
the little tree became so proud that she drew 
her branches away from the other trees, 
and held herself haughtily. Soon, while talk- 
with the tree, the Queen told her a 
of this the little pine boasted, 
the oak said he, for one, did not believe it, 
the maple rustled her dainty leaves, while 
the chestnut shook with derisive laughter, 
even the birds pretended not to believe it. 
The blue-jay teased and teased the tree, 
so that to prove that she had the secret, she 
told it to the chattering bird, and it was a 
secret no longer. 
The Queen lost 


ing 
secret and 


her temper when she 


learned that the pine had told her secret, and 
in a passion she struck the tree with her 


wand and said sternly: “May you grow so 
tall that your head will be too high for 
any one to tell you a secret, no one shall 
be able to climb into your branches and talk 
to you as they do to the other trees.” The 
leaves of the pine curled up like needles 
with grief and remorse as she grew rapidly 
taller and taller, but the Queen did not re- 
lent, and to this day, up in the top of the 
pine tree one may hear her sighing for the 
happy times that are gone. 


Woman’s Sphere 


—Miss Ruth E. Clark, daughter of Rev. A. 
W, Clark, missionary at Prague, Austria, has 
taken her degree at the University of Edin- 
burgh with first honors and by competitive 
examination she has won a bursary to travel 
study in France. She is now at the 
University of Paris. 

—Prof. Mary Whiton Calkins received the 
degree of doctor of letters at the recent com- 
mencement of Columbia University. Miss 
Calkins is professor of philosophy and psy- 
chology at Wellesley College. She is the 
first woman to receive an honorary degree 
from Columbia since 1887, when Maria Mitch- 
ell, professor of astronomy at Vassar, re- 
ceived the LL. D. 

—Hugh Cains, the Boston sculptor, declares 
that women’s figures have been ruined in de- 
votion to fashion. 

—Miss Gina Krog, to whose efforts Nor- 
wegian women now have full suffrage, has 
just arrived in this country from Christiania. 

—Mrs. Radford of New Orleans, “eighty- 
seven years young,” has been superintendent 
of the Chinese mission in that city for twen- 
ty-three years. The mission carries on a 
Sunday-school and Monday evening classes. 


and 


—A married woman in Louisiana does not 
own her own clothes. Judge W. W. Fergu- 
son pointed out this among other legal in- 
equalities in an address given the other day 
before the Era club of New Orleans. 

—When a young girl entered a pawnbro- 
ker’s shop in Leipzig with fourteen rings she 
was suspected and detained. Inquiries proved 
that was the rightful owner and that 
the rings were souvenirs of fourteen fiances. 

—At her afternoon teas Mrs. Taft serves 
sandwiches instead of cake, and the table 
is in the red room. About twenty-five guests 
are asked each day to take tea with Mrs. 
Taft, the invitations being over the telephone. 
While the guests are arriving a friend pours 
the tea, but is afterward relieved by Mrs. 


she 


Taft, who pours and passes sandwiches and 
makes the occasion a delightfully informal 


one. 

—Mrs. J. R. Harris and Mrs. Uarcissa Owen, 
Indian women, are active in getting signa- 
tures for the national suffrage petition in 
eastern Oklahoma. Mrs. Harris is a Chero- 
kee and the chairman of the petition depart- 


ment for her league. Mrs. Owen is the 
mother of Senator Owen and is the vice 
chairman. Mrs. Mamie Porter-Farnsworth 


a daughter of the late Chief 
also takes an active interest 


of Muskogee, 
Pleasant Porter, 
in the work. 
—President Taft, through the Secretary of 
State, has appointed a Chicago woman, Miss 
Marie C. Brehm, 5464 Jefferson avenue, an 








official United States commissioner to the 
world’s anti-alcohol congress, which will be 
held in London, England, beginning July 17. 
Miss Brehm was former president of the 
Illinois W. C. T. U., and besides representing 
the United States at this congress she wil] 
be the official representative of the inter. 
church council of America and of the Presby. 
terian General Assembly committee on tem. 
perance. 

—Mrs. Velma Swanston Howard, who is 
the official translator for this country of 
the works of Selma Lagerlof, says that Miss 
Lagerlof seems to be the favorite for the 
Nobel prize. She saw “The Servant in the 
House” played in Swedish at Stockholm, but 
says that the Swedes think it reminiscent 
of Ibsen’s brand and do not care for it. 

—Mrs. James Bryce, wife of the British 
ambassador, is a vegetarian, and this summer 
is instituting a vigorous campaign against 
the use of meats of any kind, in which she 
is assisted by Mrs. Sherman, wife of the vice 
president of the United States, both ladies 
passing the season at Manchester, Mass. 

—Mrs. Elinor Glynn has been saying some 
very unkind things about Americans in her 
latest book, also one or two things that are 
decidedly true. She has not exaggerated one 
bit or unburdened herself of an untruth in 
what she has to say about American hus- 
bands, especially those of the “much money” 
class. Of course Mrs. Tiddle de Winks Potter 
Van Potter, one of our social queens, doesn’t 
like Mrs. Glynn one bit. Mrs. Glynn is rank 
but she has brains while Mrs. Van Potter 
is positively brainless and is often rank. 


Rockefeller’s Gifts 


On his seventieth birthday John D. Rocke- 
feller added $10,000,000 to the $42,000,000 
which he had given to the General Education 
Fund, making the total $52,000,000. ‘l.e 
grand whole of all Mr. Rochefeller’s gifts 
is nearly $120,000,000. The list follows: 
General education board....... $52, 000,000 


University of Chicago............ 2% 25,309,662 
Rush Medical College............ 6,000,000 
oo | errr re 3,100,000 
PG: COD nv nccccacncs 2,300,000 
Baptist foreign missionary fund.. 2,000,000 
tockefeller Institute for Medica! 
reper ere rte 4,300,000 
Barnard college, New York city.. 1,375,000 
Southern education fund......... 1,125,000 
Union Theological seminary...... 1,100,000 
Harvard university ............. 1,100,000 
ok ere 1,300,000 
Baptist Education society ....... 1,000,000 
Juvenile reformatories .......... 1,000,000 
Cleveland city parks............. 1,000,000 
es eS eee eee 1,145,000 
Teachers’ college................ 500,000 
Johns Hopkins university........ 500,000 
WOT EE ooikcnerecavacandue 400,000 
Brown university ............... 325,000 
Seven small colleges............. 320.000 
MeMasters’ colleges ............ 275,000 
Rochester Theological seminary... 250,000 
Cornell university .............. 250,000 
Bryn Mawr college ............. 250,000 
Case School of Applied Science, 
NEE cn dveeunes deca veers 200,000 
GRAFT GOTREND oc kc cccesccccvcrs 200,000 
Baptist Missionary Union........ 200,000 
Smaller colleges and charities... 2,580,000 
Miscellaneous gifts ............. 7,000,000 
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The Tree of the Good God 


By Aimee 


“You have never heard the story of the 
Tree of the Good God?” The princess 
asked in surprise. 

“No, your royal highness,” I said. For 
she was a real princess. Her father was a 
king and her surroundings spoke of courts 
and thrones. But for a trick of fate she 
might have sat on a throne herself instead 
of the stone seat in a French villa garden. 
Below us beyond the garden wali, the hill 
fell away to a little sandy lake surrounded 
by the second-growth pines; beyond that 
again the mountain rose topped by snow- 
clad peaks. The princess looked at them 
dreamily for a moment before she spoke: 

“The peasants call this place the Domain 
of the Good God. That is not the real 
name and we try in vain to put a stop to 
it. But you know how such things are 
passed on from father to son. 

“They say that hundreds of years ago 
when ‘all of the country south of the 
Pyrenees was infidel and the power of the 
heathen was growing greater and greater 
day by day until it threatened to sweep 
the cross from the face of the earth, a 
battle was fought in the north between a 
Christian king and a great heathen army. 
It raged three days and three nights. The 
rivers ran red with blood to the sea and the 
dead were like trees in a forest. “But it 
was not the Lord’s will that the heathen 
should prevail. At last what was left of 
them were beaten back in terrible dismay. 
Snatching up what plurder they could they 
fled in terror as long as pursuit lasted. But 
when the Christians turned back, they 
halted in the No Man’s land of the frontier. 
where the highroad runs between the moun- 
tain and the sea and built a sort of village. 
Here they lived by robbery and murder. 
Words fail to depict the depths of their 
wickedness. Respectable people began to 
shun the highroad, preferring the 
danger of the sea and the mountain passes. 

“But one wild winter night a lonely way- 
farer struggled along against the storm. He 
welcomed the sight of village fires, which 
promised shelter, food and rest. He needed 
these things sorely and to-night they would 
be all the more freely given. For it was 
Coristmas Eve, when in memory of the 
Holy Babe all hearts are tender to the 
wants and sufferings of others. Faintly the 
traveler tapped at the first dwelling, for he 
was spent with fatigue and exposure. The 
appeal was unheeded; tempest raged out- 
side and there was a wilder revelry within. 
“He struggled on. When he humbly asked 
for shelter at another door it was slammed 
in his face with curses. At the third house, 
people were feasting and drinking. Begging 
a scrap that fell from the great abundance 
on the table, the wayfarer was driven 
from the threshhold with a hail of garbage 
and ribald laughter. He still staggered on. 
Imploring at the last door for only a rag 
to wrap around him against the bitter cold, 
men. fiercely reviling, stoned him and set 
on him their dogs. 

“He fled blindly, the wolfish pack at his 
heels then he fell beside the highway. On 
the crest of the hill beyond the village a 
poor old woman lived in a wretched hut. 
She was too miserably poor to tempt even 
the wicked men about her. This Christmas 
Eve she only of all the villagers re- 
membered Him who came to give His life 
for us. As she crouched by the smoulder- 
ing fire, telling her beads with a prayer on 
her lips for any who might be abroad this 
terrible night, she heard the snarl of dogs 
and a cry at her door. 

“She went out and beating off the dogs, 


lesser 


Tourgee 


helped the wayfarer to his feet and led 
him into the hut. She took off his sodden 
rags and wrapping him in the cloak warm 
from her own shoulders, bound up his bleed- 
ing wounds and fed him with the crust 
which was her own supper. “When he was 
warmed and dried and refreshed, the traveler 
tnanked her and rose to go, though she 
begged him to stay, at least until the tem- 
pest passed. 

““No, he said. ‘I may not tarry. I go 
afar on my Father’s business.’ That night 
as the old woman cowered famishing on 
the straw which was the only bed she had, 
the storm became terriffic. A flood of rain 
swept down on the hut; with the crash- 
ing thunder, the lightning which seemed to 
split the very earth, and the shrieking up- 
roar of the wind, it was as if all the fiends 
were let loose! “She lay half dead with 
fright. Then awakened with a start. A 
fair ray of sunshine cut across the gloom 
of the hut and struck something on the 
floor which burned and glowed red like live 
coals. She rose and opened the door to see 
more clearly, and behold, where the wicked 
village had been the night before, she saw 
a stretch of dark water.” The princess 
paused. A shuddering ripple seemed to pass 
over the surface of the lake. “While she 
gazed at it in terrified wonder, a voice came 
to her saying: ‘I was a stranger and you 
took me in; I was an hungured, and empty, 
you gave me meat. I was naked and bare, 
you clothed me. Take of these, drops of 
my blood, eat and drink of them and of 
them be clothed.’ “And the drops of red 
light on the floor glowed and burned! 

“The old woman fell on her face like one 
dead. While she lay thus a band of 
travelers appeared in the distance, the sun 
glittering on their armour. They advanced 
until they reached the crest of the hill 
where they paused astounded. In the valley 
below a lake cut off the highway. They 
consulted awhile, then the mightiest man 
among them spurred to the hut and bade 
his squire ask concerning the road. But 
the woman kneeling and shading her face 
with her hand, could only falter her own 
wonderful story. When she finished and 
all saw for themselves the red drops glow- 
ing like coals in the sunlight, the knight 
dismounted and kneeling with bent head 
before her in the mud, said: ‘Mother, 
one who never bowed the head or bent the 
knee to aught on earth humbly craves your 
blessing. For to him indeed is this a blessed 
day, which brings a knowledge of the one 
true faith’. With trembling fingers she 
made the sign of the cross on the narrow 
band of gold encircling his helment,—a band 
of gold, which tnereafter studded by three 
glowing rubies, was ever found leading the 
van when the powers of Christendom fought 
against the heathen, whose greatness from 
that day waned forthwith. For this Saracen 
king and all his people joyfully confessed 
Christianity, and the old woman dwelt 
revered among them until she died.” The 
princess ceased speaking. It seemed as if 
the pagantry of this mystic old world tale 
was passing again before her eyes. Then 
she turned to me. “Where we sit, the hut 
stood,” she said. “And this tree,” putting 
her hand against the mighty oak, cen- 
turies old, which rose vast and spreading 
behind the stone bench,—‘this tree was a 
sapling then. It bent writhing before the 
tempest of that terrible night when the 
wicked village was swallowed up. The 
peasants call it ‘The Tree of the Good God’ 
and say it is blessed among trees. For of 
all that lives, it alone saw our Lord on 
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earth, in the flesh, —‘one despised and re- 
jected of men.’” 


Common Sense Out of Doors 


The first thing for you to do is to look 
upon the outdoors as a new country. The 
next thing is to step outside the house onto 
the porch. Another step takes you to the 
garden or to the walk. The latter leads per- 
haps to a city park, or to the river bank, 
to the beach, or to the mountain, or to the 
wooded fields. And only to go out on your 
porch or over into the woods and quietly 
rest, outdoors is in itself a real outing. It 
is the simplest form of outdoor living. Do 
that if you can do nothing more, and do it 
as regularly as possible. If you have a 
horse or an automobile or a boat your possi- 
bilities widen. Your inclination, controlled 
by common sense, will dictate to you what 
sports to take up. I strongly advocate the 
neighborhood club for outdoor life. A gen- 
eral club, not a tennis or a golf or a boat 
club. A club that can be the headquarters 
for all the outdoor doings of your crowd by 
land or water. You do not need to be 
chained to it, but you will find such a club 
of great help. For one thing, the club can 
obtain equipment sufficent for all to use by 
turns at considerable saving of cost, though 
the wise man will provide himself with what 
outdoor appurtenances he can afford. It is 
money well invested. The club can arrange 
regattas and field days and various tourna- 
ments. It can arrange for camps, permanent 
summer camps where members go for their 
respective vacations, and in many ways be a 
factor not to be ignored. , ; 

They’re a callin-—don’t ye hear ’em? 

They’re a callin’ loud an’ clear; 

They’re a callin’ low and softlike, 

Still a ecallin’—can’t ye hear? 

An’ they're sayin’ in the swayin’ 

Of the trees, “Oh, come out here 

Where the sun is softly kissin’ 

Of the brooks, an’ nohow missin’, 

Daffodils and modest violets— 

Oh, won’t you come an’ look?” 

——Do ye hear? 
—Wnm. B. Ashley in the Circle Magazine. 


DESPERATE 


Heiress—“But, father, that handsome for- 
eign count says he will do something des- 
perate and awful if I do not marry him.” 

Father (dryly)—“He will. He will have 
to go to work.”—The Pittsburg Observer. 


NOT FAR WRONG 


A girl was required to write a brief sketch 
of Queen Elizabeth. Her paper contained 
this sentence: “Elizabeth was so dishonest 
that she stole her soldiers’ food.” 

The teacher was puzzled, and called the 
girl. 

“Where did you get that notion?” 

“Why, that’s what it says in the history.” 

The book was sent for, and the passage 
was found. It read: “Elizabeth was so par- 
simonius that she even pinched her soldiers’ 
rations.”"—The Bookman, 


EGGS AND SCIENCE 


“My dear,” said the wife of the eminent 
professor, “the hens have scratched up all 
that eggplant seed you sowed.” 

“Ah, jealousy!” mused the professor. And 
he sat down and wrote a twenty-page arti- 
cle on the “Development of Envy in the 
Minds of the Lower Grade of Bipeds.”— 
Baltimore American. 


NEARER HIS SIZE. 
“Mamma,” said little Fred, “this cat- 
echism is awfully hard. Can’t you get me 
a kittychism?”—Chicago News. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
Reinstatement. 

A year of tireless effort and some anxiety 
had passed since Winston had seen the first 
load of flour sent to the east, when he and 
Graham sat talking in their Winnipeg office. 
The products of the St. Louis mills were 
already in growing demand and Graham ap- 
peared quietly contented as he turned over 
the letters before him. When he laid down 
the last one, however, he glanced at his 
companion somewhat anxiously. 

“We have got to fix up something soon,” 
he said. “I have booked all the St. Louis 
can turn out for six months ahead, and the 
syndicate is ready to take the business over, 
though I don’t quite know whether it would 
be wise to let them. It seems to me that 
milling is going to pay tolerably well for 
another year, and if I knew what you were 
wanting, it would suit me better.” 

“I told you I wanted thirty thousand dol- 
lars,” said Winston quietly. 

“You've got them,” said Graham. “When 
the next balance comes out you'll have a 
good many more. The question is, what 
you're going to do with them now they’re 
yours?” 

Winston took out a letter from Dane and 
passed it across to Graham. 

“I'm sorry to tell you the Colonel is get- 
ting no better,” it ran. “The specialist we 
brought in seems to think he will never be 
quite himself again, and, now he has let the 
reins go, things are falling to pieces at Silver- 
dale. Somebody left Atterly a pile of money, 
and he is going back to the old country. 
Carshalton is going too, and, as they can’t 
sell out to any one we don’t approve of, the 
rest insisted on me seeing you. I purpose 
starting tomorrow.” 

“What happened to Colonel Barrington?” 
esked Graham. 

“His sleigh turned over,” said Winston. 
“Horse trampled on him, and it was an hour 
or two before his hired man could get him 
under shelter!” 

“You would be content to turn farmer 
again?” 

“I think I would,” said 
least, at Silverdale.” 

Graham made a little grimace. “Well,” 
he said resignedly, “I guess it’s human na- 
ture, but I’m thankful now and then there’s 
nothing about me but my money that would 
take the eye of any young woman. I figure 
they’re kind of useful to wake up a man 60 
he’ll stir round looking for something to 
offer one of them, but he’s apt to find his 
business must go second when she has got 
it and him, and he has to waste on house 
fixings what would give a man a fair start in 
life. Still, it’s no use talking. What have 
you told him?” 

Winston laughed a little. “Nothing,” he 
said. “I will let him come and you shall 
have my decision when I’ve been to Silver- 
dale.” 

It was next day when Dane arrived at 
Winnipeg, and Winston listened gravely to 
all he had to tell him. 

“I have two questions to ask,” he said. 
“Would the others be unanimous in receiving 
me, and does Colonel Barrington know of 
your mission?” 

“Yes to both” said Dane. “We haven’t a 
man there who would not hold out his hand 


Winston. “At 
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to you, and Barrington has been worrying 
and talking a good deal about you lately. 
He seems to fancy nothing has gone right 
at Silverdale since you left it, and others 
share his opinion. The fact is, the old man 
is losing his grip tolerably rapidly.” 

“Then,” said Winston quietly, “I'll go 
down with you, but I can make no promise 
until I have heard the others.” 

Dane smiled a little. “That is all I want. 
[ don’t know whether I told you that Maud 
Barrington is there. Would tomorrow suit 


you?” 
“No,” said Winston. “I will come today.” 
It was early next morning when they 


stepped out of the stove-warmed car into the 
stinging cold of the prairie. Fur-clad figures, 
showing shapeless in the creeping light, clus- 
tered about them, and Winston felt himself 
thumped on the shoulders by mittened hands, 
while Alfreton’s young voice broke through 
the murmurs of welcome. 

“Let him alone while he’s hungry,” he said. 
“It’s the first time in its history they’ve had 
breakfast ready at this hour in the hotel. 
Come along, Winston. It—is—ready.” 

The greetings might, of course, have been 
expressed differently, but Winston also was 
not addicted to displaying all he felt, and 
the little ring in the lads’ voices was enough 
for him. As they moved towards the hotel 
he saw that Dane was looking at him. 

“Well?” said the latter, “you see they want 
you.” 

That was probably the most hilarious 
breakfast that had ever been held in the 
wooden hotel, and before it was over, three 
of his campanions had said to Winston, “Of 
course you'll drive in with me!” 

“Boys,” he said, as they put their furs on, 
and his voice shook a trifle, “I can’t ride 
in with everybody who has asked me unless 
you dismember me.” 

Finally Afreton, who was a trifle too quick 
for the others, got him into his sleigh, and 
they swept out behind a splendid team into 
the frozen stillness of the prairie. The white 
leagues rolled behind them, the cold grew 
intense, but while Winston was for the most 
part silent, and apparently preoccupied, 
Alfreton talked almost incessantly, and only 
once looked grave. That happened when 
Winston asked about Colonel Barrington. 

The lad shook his head. “I scarcely think 
he will ever take hold again,” he said. “You 
will understand me better when you see 
him.” 

They stopped a while at mid-day at an 
outlying farm, but Winston glanced inquir- 
ingly at Alfreton when one of the sleighs 
went on. The lad smiled at him. 

“Yes,” he said. “He is going on to tell 
them we have got you.” 

“They would have found it out in a few 
more hours,” said Winston. 

Alfreton’s eyes twinkled. “No doubt they 
would,” he said dryly. “Still, you see, some- 
body was offering two to one that Dane 
couldn’t bring you, and you know we're gen- 
erally keen about any kind of wager!” 

The explanation, which was not quite out 
of keeping with the customs of the younger 
men at Silverdale, did not content Winston, 
but he said nothing. So far his return had 
resembled a triumph, and while the sincerity 
of the welcome had its effect on him, he 
shrank a little from what he fancied might 
be waiting him. 

The creeping darkness found them still 


upon the waste, and the cold grew keener 
when the stars peeped out. Even soung 
seemed frozen, and the faint muffled beat of 
hoofs unreal and out of place in the jcy 
stillness of the wilderness. Still, the horses 
knew they were nearing home, and sw 
into faster pace, while the men drew fy 
caps down, and the robes closer round them 
as the draught their passage made stung 
them with a cold that seemed to sear the 
skin where there was an inch left uncovered, 
Now and then a clump of willows or a birch 
bluff flitted out of the dimness, grew a trifle 
blacker, and was left behind, but there ‘was 
still no sign of habitation, and Alfreton, too 
chilled at last to speak, passed the reins to 
Winston, and beat his mittened hands. Wins- 
ton could scarcely grasp them, for he had 
lived of late in the cities, and. the cold he 
had been sheltered from was numbing. 

For another hour they slid onwards, and 
then a dim blur crept out of the white waste. 
It rose higher, cutting more blackly against 
the sky, and Winston recognized with a 
curious little quiver the birch bluff that 
sheltered Silverdale Grange. Then as they 
swept through the gloom of it, a row of 
ruddy lights blinked across the snow, and 
Winston felt his heart beat as he watched 
the homestead grow into form. He had first 
come there as an impostor, and had left 
it an outcast, while now it was amid the 
acclamations of those who had once looked 
on him with suspicion he was coming back 
again. 

Still, he was almost too cold for any def- 
nite feeling but the sting of the frost, and 
it was very stiffly he stood up, shaken by 
vague emotions, when at last the horses 
stopped. A great door swung open, some- 
body grasped his hand, there was a murmur 
of voices, and partly dazed by the change of 
temperature he blundered into the warmth 
of the hall. The blaze of light bewildered 
him, and he was but dimly sensible that the 
men who greeted him were helping him to 
shake off his furs, while the next thing he 
was sure of was that a little white-haired 
lady was holding out her hand. 

“We are very glad to see you back,” she 
said, with a simplicity that yet suggested 
stateliness. “Your friends insisted on coming 
over to welcome you, and Dane will not let 
you keep them waiting too long. Dinner is 
almost ready.” 

Winston could not remember what he an- 
swered, but Miss Barrington smiled at him 
as she moved away, for the flush in his face 
was very eloquent. The man was very grate- 
ful for that greeting, and what it implied. 
It was a few minutes later when he found 
himself alone with Dane, who laughed softly 
as he nodded to him. 

“You are convinced at last?” he said. “Still, 
there is a little more of the same thing to be 
faced, and, if it would relieve you, I will 
send for Alfreton, who has some taste in 
that direction, to fix that tie for you. You 
have been five minutes over it, and it evi 
dently does not please you. It’s the first 
time I’ve ever seen you worry about your 
dress.” 

Winston turned, and a curious smile crept 
into his face as he laid a lean hand that 
shook a little on the toilet table. 


“I also think it’s the first time these fix 
gers wouldn’t do what I wanted them. You 
can deduce what you please from that,” he 
said. 
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Dane only nodded, and when they went 
down together laid a kindly grasp upon his 
comrade’s arm as he led him into the great 
dining-room. Every man at Silverdale was 
apparently there, as were most of the women, 
and Winston stood still a moment, very erect 
with shoulders square, because the posture 
enabled him to conceal the tremor that ran 
through him when he saw the smiling faces 
turned upon him. Then he moved slowly 
down the room towards Maud Barrington, 
and felt her hand rest for a second between 
his fingers. which he feared were to respon- 
sive. After that, everybody seemed to speak 
to him, and he was glad when he found him- 
self sitting next to Miss Barrington at the 
head of the long table, with her niece op- 
posite him. 

He could not remember what he or the 
others talked about during the meal, but he 
had a vague notion that there was now and 
then a islence of attention when he answered 
9 question, and ‘that the little lady’s face 
grew momentarily grave when, as the voices 
sank a trifle, he turned to her. 

“I would have paid my respects to Colonel 
Barrington, but Dane did not consider it 
advisable,” he said. 

“No,” said Miss Barringion. “He has 
talked a good deal about you during the last 
two days, but he is sleeping now, and we did 
not care to disturb him. I am afraid you 
will find a great change in him when you see 
him.” 

Winston asked no more questions on that 
topic until later in the evening, when he 
found a place apart from the rest by Miss 
Barrington’s side. He fancied this would not 
have happened without her connivance, and 
she seemed graver than usual when he stood 
by her chair. 

“IT don’t wish to pain you, but I surmise 
that Colonel Barrington is scarcely well 
enough to be consulted about anything of 
importance just now,” he said. 

Miss Barrington made a little gesture of 
assent. “We usually pay him the compli- 
ment, but I am almost afraid he will never 
make a decision of moment again.” 

“Then,” said Winston slowly, “you stand 
in his place, and I fancy you know way I 
have come back to Silverdale. Will you 
listen for a very few minutes while I tell 
you about my parents and what my up- 
bringing has been? I must return to Win- 
nipeg, for a time at least, tomorrow.” 

Miss Barrington singed her willingness, 
and the man spoke rapidly with a faint trace 
of hoarseness. Then he looked down on her. 

“Madam,” he said, “I have told you every- 
thing partly from respect for those who 
only by a grim sacrifice did what they could 
for me, and that you may realize the dif- 
ference between myself and the rest at Sil- 
verdale. I want to be honest now at least, 
and I discovered, not without bitterness at 
the time, that the barriers between our 
castes are strong in the old country. 

Miss Barrington smiled a little. “Have I 
ever made you feel it here?” 

“No,” said Winston gravely. “Still, I am 
going to put your forbearance to a strenuous 
test. I want your approval. I have a ques- 
tion to ask your niece tonight.” 

“If I withheld it?” 

“It would hurt me,” said Winston. “suill, 
I would not be astonished, and I could not 
blame you.” 

“But it would make no difference?” 

“Yes,” said Winston gravely. “It would, 

but it would not cause me to desist. Nothing 
would do that, if Miss Barrington can over- 
look the past.” 
The little white-haired lady smiled at him. 
‘Then,” she said, “if it is any comfort to 
you, you have my good wishes. I do not 
know what Maud’s decision will be, but that 
is the spirit which would have induced me 
to listen in times long gone by!” 
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She rose and left him, and it may have 
been by her arranging that shortly after- 
wards Winston found Maud Barrington pass- 
ing through the dimly-lighted hall. He 
opened the door she moved towards it a trifle, 
and then stood facing her, with it in his 
hand. 

“Will you wait a moment, and then you 
may pass if you wish,” he said. “I had one 
great inducement for coming here tonight. 
I wonder if you know what it is?” 

The girl stood still and met his gaze, 
though, dim as the light was, the man could 
see the crimson in her cheeks. 

“Yes,” she said, very quietly. 

“Then,” said Winston, with a little smile, 
though the fingers on the door quivered 
visibly, “I think the audacity you once men- 
tioned must have returned to me, for I am 
going to make a very great venture.” 

For a moment Maud Barrington turned her 
eyes away. “It is the daring venture that 
most frequently succeeds.” 

Then she felt the man’s hand on her shoul- 
der, and that he was compelling her to look 
up at him. 

“It is you I came for,” he said quietly. 
“Still, for you know the wrong I have done, 
I dare not urge you, and have little to offer. 
It is you who must give everything, if you 
ean come down from your station and be 
content with mine.” 

“One thing,” said Maud Barrington, very 
softly, “is, however, necessary.” 

“That,” said Winston, “was yours ever since 
we spent the night in the snow.” 

The girl felt his grip upon her shoulder 
grow almost painful, but her eyes shone 
softly when she lifted her head again. 

“Then,” she said, “what I can give is yours 
—and it seems you have already taken pos- 
session.” 

Winston drew her towards him, and it may 
have been by Miss Barrington’s arranging 
that nobody entered the hall, but at last the 
girl glanced up at the man half-shyly as she 
said, “Why did you wait so long?” 

“It was well worth while,” said Winston. 
“Still, I think you know.” 

“Yes,” said Maud Barrington softly. “Now, 
at least, I can tell you I am glad you went 
away—but if you had asked me I would 
have gone with you.” 

It was some little time later when Miss 
Barrington came in and, after a glance at 
Winston, kissed her niece. Then she turned 
to the man. “My brother is asking for you,” 
she said. “Will you come up with me?” 

Winston followed her, and hid his aston- 
ishment when he found Colonel Barrington 
lying in a big chair. His face was haggard 
and pale, his form seemed to have grown 
limp and fragile, and the hand he held out 
trembled. 

“Lance,” he said, “I am very pleased to 
have you come home again. I hear you have 
done wonders in the city, but you are, I 
think, the first of your family who could ever 
make money. I have, as you will see, not 
been well lately.” 

“I am relieved to find you better than I 
expected, sir,” said Winston quietly. “Still, 
I fancy you are forgetting what I told you 
the night I went away.” 

Barrington nodded, and then made a little 
impatient gesture. “There was something 
unpleasant, but my memory seems to be 
going, and my sister has forgiven you. I 
know you did a good deal for us at Silver- 
dale, and showed yourself a match for the 
best of them in the city. That pleases me. 
By and by, you will take hold here after me.” 

Winston glanced at Miss Barrington, who 
smiled somewhat sadly. 

“I am glad you mentioned that, sir, be- 
cause I purpose staying at Silverdale now,” 
he said. “It leads up to what I have to ask 
you.” 

Barrington’s perceptions seemed to grow 
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clearer, and he asked a few pertinent ques- 
tions before he nodded approbation. 

“Yes,” he said, “she is a good girl—a very 
good girl, and it would be a suitable match. 
I should like somebody to send for her.” 

Maud Barrington came in softly, with a 
little glow in her eyes and a flush on she 
face, and Barrington smiled at her. 

“My dear, I am very pleased, and I wish 
you every happiness,” he said. “Once I 
would scarcely have trusted you to Lance, 
but he will forgive me, and has shown me 
that I was wrong. You and he will make 
Silverdale famous, and it is comforting to 
know, now my rest is very near, that you 
have chosen a man of your own station to 
follow me. With all our faults and blunders, 
blood is bound to tell.” 

Winston saw that Miss Barrington’s eyes 
were a trifle misty, and he felt his face 
grow hot, but the girl’s fingers touched his 
arm, and he followed, when, while her aunt 
signed approbation, she led him away. Then 
when they stood outside she laid her hands 
upon his face and drew it down to her. 

“You will forget it, dear, and he is still 
wrong. If you had been Lance Courthorne 
I should never have done this,” she said. 

“No,” said the man gravely. “I think 
there are many ways in which he is right, 
but you can be content with Winston the 
prairie farmer?” 

Maud Barrington drew closer to him with a 
little smile in her eyes. “Yes,” she said. 
“There never was a Courthorne who could 
stand beside him.” 

THE END. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Herbert L. Willett 


Corinth and the East* 


When Paul left Athens, after his disap- 
pointing experience there, and without tarry- 
ing for the arrival of his friends, Silas and 
Timothy, he went direct to Corinth across the 
Saronic Gulf. Corinth was the “Vanity Fair” 
of the world in the first Christian century. 
It was London and Paris combined in its 
pursuit of wealth and pleasure. From the 
top of its tall Acrocorinthus, the mountain 
that towered upward behind the city, the 
statue of Venus the goddess of pleasure looked 
across the leagues of land and sea into the 
face of the beautiful, calm-eyed Athena, 
whose statue of marble and gold was the 
crowning masterpiece of the Acropolis at 
Athens. 

Modern Corinth. 

[he city that was once so busy and so 
full of restless ambition and frivolity is now 
a thing of the past. A few pillars of the 
Temple remain, and modern excavators from 
America have uncovered remains of baths, a 
market place, a synagogue (is it the one in 
which Paul spoke?) and other public build 
ings. Over its site the Greek shepherds lead 
their flocks, and the tourists, hurrying from 
Athens to the harbor of Patras, stop for a 
few hours to wander over the place, or climb 
the Acrocorinthus, or sometimes, perhaps, 
read Paul’s epistles to the Corinthians. 

Aquila and Priscilla. 

In this city, which must have contained a 
considerable Jewish population, Paul made 
the acquaintance of a man and woman who 
were destined to play a most interesting part 
in his subsequen Aquila and Pris- 


cilla were Jews who had recently come from 


career. 


Rome, following the edict which the Emperor 
Claudius had promulgated, expelling the Jews 
as a hated race from that city. This edict 
was never fully enforced, but large numbers 
of Jews, objectionable from the standpoint 
of Roman prejudice, were driven out of Ital 
Aqui a and Priscilla were people of personal 
worth, already Christians, perhaps through 
the preaching of the gospel in the capitol. 
If there is any reason for the frequent men 
tion of Priscilla’s name before that of her 
husband, it may lie in her superior social 
or her greater native ability. Recent 
Testament, 


station 

commentators upon the New 

notably Professor Harnack of Berlin, have 

inclined to the belief that this woman was 

the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
Tent Weavers. 

Paul was drawn to them both by com 
munity of race and of craft, for the trade 
which he had learned as a youth in the city 
of Tarsus—the weaving of goats’ hair into 
tent cloth or sail cloth, used by the Roman 
troops and ships—was their occupation as 
well. 

*International Sunday-school 
August |, 1909. The Close of Paul’s Second 
Missionary Journey. Acts 18:1-22. Golden 
Text: “In the world ve shall have tribula 
I have overcome 


Lesson for 


tion, but be of good cheer: 
the world.” John 16:33 Memory verses, 9, 
10 


News from the North. 

According to his custom, Paul soon found 
the Corinthian synagogue where he could 
meet the people of his own race. And here, 
using his opportunities, he spoke to them 
often of the new faith. He presented his 
familiar arguments for the Messiahship of 
Jesus and secured the adherence of a number 
of Jews and proselytes. In the midst of this 
career of evangelism he was greatly encour- 
aged by the arrival of Silas and Timothy 
from Thessalonica and Berea. They had 
probably gone first to Athens, and then fol- 
lowed him to Corinth. The news they brought 
regarding those churches was so encouraging 
that Paul immediately passed from a feeling 
of deep depression, owing to his uncertainty 
of the affairs in the north, to one of the 
greatest satisfaction and joy. His words to 
the church in Thessalonica in the two letters 
which were written at this time assure us of 
the delight he felt in the faithfulness of 
his new converts in Macedonia. These two 
epistles, apparently written very near to- 
gether, should be read in connection with this 
lesson. Encouraged by these events, Paul 
redoubled his campaign of preaching in Cor- 
inth, proclaiming the gospel of Christ with 
fresh urgency. 

In the Synagogue. 

He found ready listeners. But there were 
many who opposed his teachings and at- 
tempted to thwart his success. These were 
chiefly of his own race, whose prejudices had 
been aroused by the preaching of a faith 
broader than their own. In disgust with 
their provincialism, Paul turned from them 
with the familiar Jewish gesture of shaking 
out his robe, as if to free himself from any 
linging dust of such an assembly. Hence- 
forth, he said, his way was clear. He had 
always gone first to his own people, but now 
he would go boldly to the Gentiles with the 
gospel which he loved. 


His New Quarters. 

He took up new quarters very close to the 
synagogue in a hired house, belonging to a 
worthy proselyte named Titus Justus, and a 
fresh period of success was the result. Even 
the chief man of the synagogue, Crispus, 
accepted the gospel with his household, and 
many others in that volatile and pleasure- 
loving city believed and were baptized. Paul 
was greatly encouraged by these events and 
by the divine assurance that the Lord was 
with him in his great campaign, which con- 
tinued for eighteen months in that city. 


Jewish Opposition. 

It was during this time that an episode 
occurred which brought Paul into direct con- 
tact with one of the most brilliant men of 
re, although that contact is one of the 


t} e 
surprising and discreditable incidents in the 
career of Galleo. He was a Roman proconsul 
of the province of Greece. He was a brother 
of the Roman poet and philosopher. Seneca, 
who said of him that Galleo was more cour- 
teous to the merest stranger than any other 
man was to his best friend. The Jews, 
deeply stirred by Paul’s success, attempted 
a movement to have his work interrupted 
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by his arrest and punishment for disturbing 
the peace. Prepared to make a bold showing 
before the officials, they presented them- 
selves, with Sosthenes, the ruler of the syna- 
gogue who had succeeded Crispus, as their 
leader, and Paul as the accused. When they 
reached Galleo’s judgment hall, they made 
clamorous demand for the apostle’s condem- 
nation, alleging that he was forsaking the 
traditions and was overturning the customs 
of the community. 
“Careless Galleo.” 

Galleo was in no pleasant mood that day, 
Probably he little suspected that his por- 
trait was being drawn for all future time in 
that odd moment of his proconsulate. Per- 
haps, if he had known that the story would 
be told in the most widely circulated book in 
the world, he would have been more atten- 
tive to that accused Jew who stood before 
him, ready to defend himself with one of 
those masterful utterances for which Paul 
was noted. But Galleo disliked exceedingly 
to be disturbed by such matters. He told 
the Jews point plank that if it was a question 
of sedition or of outrage, he was willing to 
listen to them; but with technical considera- 
tions concerning their religion, which he con- 
sidered a mere superstition, he had no wish 
to spend his time. And ordering his lictors 
to clear the court, he dismissed the matter 
with contempt. Thus the world lost the op- 
portunity to see a Roman governor and a 
Christian teacher face to face in the serious 
consideration of the claims of our common 
faith. “And Galleo cared for none of these 
things.” 

Back to Syria. 

Soon after this Paul left Corinth with his 
two friends, Aquila and Priscilla, who were 
going across the Aegean Sea to Ephesus. 
But he was bound for Jerusalem where he 
wished to absolve himself from a vow taken 
in the process of his work, and also to make 
his report to the elders of the Jerusalem 
church, placing the offering he had gathered 
for the mother church in their hands. But 
he seems not to have stayed long in Jerusa- 
lem. There is almost a pathetic note of 
haste in the statement that when he had 
spoken to them, he went down to Antioch. 
Perhaps his welcome in Jerusalem was not 
very cordial. He was, in the thought of 
many of the conservatives there, a dangerous 
and disturbing innovator. But he knew that 
at Antioch, at last, he would find a warm 
welcome of genuine Christian confidence, and 
it was to that city on the Orotes that he 
now returned at the close of his second mis- 
sionary journey. 


What the Secretary Liked. 


A well-known Washington editor was 
walking in front of a leading hotel recently 
when Secretary Luke Wright hailed him for 
a chat. 

“By the way, Blank,” said the Secretary, 
“I saw several mighty good things in your 
paper yesterday.” 

“I’m glad you liked them,” said the editor, 
beaming with satisfaction. “It always helps 
an editor to find out what his readers like. 
What were the articles you liked?” 

“The articles,” said the Secretary earnest- 
ly, “were three fat mince-pies wrapped up 
in your yesterday’s issue.”—Lippincott’s. 
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THE CHRIS 


Prayer Meeting 
By Silas Jones 


JESUS THE SON OF MAN. 
Topic, July 28. Matt. 16:13; Heb. 2:5-18. 


What men say of the Son of man is of 
jess importance for me than my own convic- 
tions concerning him. Common opinion is a 
rough guess and never gets to the inner side 
of a fact or personality. It takes account of 
the gross structure and changes of society 
but is worthless as a criticism of motives. 
That Christianity has abolished certain crude 
forms of wickedness or at least put them 
under the ban of public sentiment can be 
seen by all. But how many are quick to see 
the inconsistencies that hide themselves under 
the conventionalities and customs to which 
they do honor? Jesus seems to have made 
little of what men said of him but much of 
what his disciples thought and felt. The mul- 
titude measured him by what had been and 
with no deep insight into the meaning of 
prophetic lives and teachings; the disciples 
were beginning to see him as he was and 
to become attached to him in a way that 
meant their rejection of the popular program 
for the kingdom of God. For us it is highly 
important that we seek the stimulation that 
comes from contact with souls enriched by 
close fellowship with the Son of man. It is 
still more important that we become his per- 
sonal disciples and learn his message and 
receive of his spirit with as little mediation 
as possible. 

The Promise of Dominion. 

“Subdue it” is the word to man in the first 
chapter of the Bible respecting the earth and 
its forces, animate and inanimate. Naturally 
the first attempts of man to bring all things 
into subjection to himself were directed 
toward the things without him. He learned 
the need of self discipline through his at- 
tempts to control the world about him. Too 
often, if he thought of himself as like God, 
it was only God’s power he had in mind. He 
delighted that he could compel not only 
nature but men to serve him. The dominion 
which is promised in the Son of man has 
other objects than those which ambitious 
captains and kings have sought. The way 
of Jesus is that a man begin with his own 
heart and make himself fit to exercise domin- 
ion. The chief desire of one who follows the 
Son of man is to be fit to rule. not to rule 
without regard to fitness. This is the dif- 
ference between the statesman and the dem- 
agogue, the minister of Christ and the re- 
ligious brigand who parades as a minister. 
the devont scholar and teacher and the peda- 
gogical charlatan. 

The Discipline of Suffering. 

The pagan notion that sufferine is alwavs 
a punishment for sin lingers with us. We 
worship the successful man and despise the 


Democracy 


Come, I will make the continent indissoluble, 
I will make the most splendid race the sun 
ever shone upon, 
I will make divine magnetic lands, 
With the love of comrades, 
With the life-long love of comrades. 


I will plant companionship thick as trees 
along all the rivers of America, and along 
the shores of the great lakes, and all over 
the prairies, 


I will make inseparable cities with their arms 
about each other’s necks, 
By the love of comrades, 
By the manly love of comrades. 
—Walt Whitman. 


one who fails and trouble ourselves not 
about the characters of the two. If we do 
not learn it from the prophets, we ought to 
learn it from the Son of man that suffering 
has power to purify the spirit and give it 
the humility that is becoming in the children 
of God. It has been said that there is no 
spiritual originality without the discipline of 
doubt and suffering. The one whose every 
wish is gratified becomes impoverished in 
soul. The perfection of Jesus was gained 
through suffering. Back of the calmness with 
which he met the brutal attacks of his stupid 
countrymen and back of the keen discrimina- 
tion which separated wisdom from folly in 
the opinions of men was a life of steadfast 
devotion to the right in spite of bitter hard- 
ships. This is what we forget when we seek 
wisdom and spiritual power. We would have 
the gifts without paying the price. 
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The Faithful High Priest. 

The Christ of metaphysical speculation has 
no hold on our affections. It is no wonder 
that devout Catholics turn to Mary when the 
Master was removed from participation in 
true human experiences. We are brought to 
God by one who is like us. The exhortations 
of angels would not stir our hearts. Christ 
is the merciful and faithful high priest be- 
cause he endured temptation as we must 
endure it. How the sinless one could be 
tempted we may not be able to explain but 
this is no reason why we should think of his 
temptations as something unreal, as only a 
form. We love our Master because he lived 
the life of perfect fidelity to God in the midst 
of fierce assaults upon his integrity and loy- 
alty. This is our consolation in every hour 
of weakness. He knows the hard, bitter way, 
and he assures us that we can succeed. He 
does not promise an easy victory but one 
that is worth while after it has been won. 
If he believes in us we ought to believe in 


ourselves. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


TOPIC FOR AUGUST :. 


Life Lessons for Me from the Book of Acts. 
Acts 27:18-44. (Consecration Meeting.) 


The book of Acts is a record of beginnings. 
It tells how the Christian religion spread 
and how the church came into existence. 
The address of Stephen, Ch. 7, the longest 
in the book, is a defense for the wider preach- 
ing of the gospel. The whole book is satur- 
ated with the missionary spirit, with the 
heroic, and with the picturesque progress of 
Paul. Aside from Ch. 9, the first twelve 
chapters relate chiefly to Peter, and the re- 
maining chapters to Paul. 

The book has a remarkable summary of 
great sermons and addresses: by Peter, at 
Pentecost, 2:14-42; in the temple, 3:11-26; 
to the high priest, 5:27-32; at Jerusalem, 
11:1-18, 15:7-12; by James, 15:13-21; by 
Stephen: Ch. 7; by Paul: at Antioch, 13: 
16-42; at Lystra, 14:11-18; at Athens, 17: 
16-34; at Miletus, 20:17-35; at Jerusalem, 
22 and 23; before Feliz, 24; before Agrippa, 
26. It will be a profitable thing to study 
these speeches and thus to get at the great 
convictions which moved the early church. 
They were intensely loyal to Jesus, risen from 
the dead, accepted as Lord, and devoutly 
loved as friend. Acts 24 is said by many 
to be one of the finest chapters in the 
Bible to read. 

These early Christians carried the gospel to 
everybody. Thus the Gentiles were reached, 
and the church approved—Ch. 15. Chris- 
tianity began as a religion for everybody. 
It has always been missionary in spirit. It 
loses power when that spirit is omitted. To 
be a Christian one must have the missionary 
spirit. No life has an adequate purpose 
when it treats the gospel as a message merely 
for America, or for white men. That ques 
tion was forever settled by the command of 
Christ, Mark 16:15, and by the success of 
Paul in teaching Greeks and barbarians. Is 
vour conception of Christianity as broad as 
the beginnings of it were? 

The first preachers struck for the cities 
as strategic centers. Look at the list: Jeru- 
salem, Ch. 6:7; Samaria, 8:5; Damascus, 
9:19-20; Antioch, 13:1, 44; Iconium, Lystra, 
Derbe, 14; Philippi, 16:12; Athens, 17; 
Corinth, 18; Ephesus, 19:17; Rome, 25:12; 
28:16-31. We must conquer the cities today 
or they will conquer us. More and more 
our population centers there. All races are 
there. All the forces for good and for evil 
are at their height there. It is tremen- 
dously important that you support your 
church, and her missions in your city. You, 


young man, young woman, have most time 
and strength. Have you vision that will 
make you see the need? Read “The Chal- 
lenge of the City,” by Dr. Josiah Strong. 

Progress and persecution go hand in hand. 
That is only another way of saying that it 
costs to be fa real Christian. In America we 
Are not killed for being Christians, but we 
may be laughed at, or ostracized, or our daily 
work be made difficult. Read how the early 
cuuseh accepted persecution: 2:13, 4:3, 17: 

21, 5:17-18, 33, 41-42, 6:10-15, 7:54-60, 8:1-4, 
9:1-2, 23-25, 11:19-20, 12:2-3, 13:45, 
14:5, 6, 19-22, 16:19-24, 17:5-9, 20:3, 21:33, 
23:11, 24:2, 25:11, II. Cor. 11:23-33. 
your religion cost you as much as it cost 
the early Christians. ? 

It was specially remembered of Jesus that 
“He went about doing good,’ 10:38. For 
what do you plan to be remembered? I have 
heard of a western man who died and a 
sympathetic stranger inquired, “What com- 
plaint?” To which the native unconcernedly 
replied, “Oh, no complaint. Everybody was 
perfectly satisfied.” 

“To live in hearts we leave behind us, 

Is not to die.” 

The follower of Jesus ought to leave some 
mark upon his community which both blesses 
and uplifts it. 


SENTENCE SERMONS. 


Conceit deceives only its owner. 

No man ascends above his ideals. 

Every man’s life depends on the size of 
his god. 

No man has any rights that lead others 
wrong. 

The man who has no piety to spare has 
none to save. 

It is easy to mistake self-approbation for 
reformation. 

All the stiffness in a man’s neck is taken 
out of his back. 

Piety adopted because it pays costs more 
than it is worth. 

It is always safe to idealize the real if 
you realize the ideal. 

The pessimist always puts his best corns 
forward in a crowd. 





HIS JUST DESERTS. 


Smith slapped Jones on the back. 

“Hello, old chap!” he gurgled familiarly. 
“Tl wager fifty dollars you don’t recall 
me!” 

Jones gave him an icy stare. 

“You win!” he said, passing on.—Lippin- 
cott’s. 
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Chicago—Pittsburg 


The Pittsburg Churches and the Foreign Peoples 


By O. F. Jordan 


a strange 
church and its 


Whenever we are in city, we 
want Christian 
preacher among the first of our experiences. 
At Pittsburg, we were fortunate enought to 
arrive on a morning when the ministers were 
to meet. We immediately arranged to be 
with them. As the Pittsburg preachers filed 
in, we were surprised at their number. There 
are twenty churches and missions in Pitts- 
burgh in a population of a million people. 
We had not known there many. 
We were surprised and delighted with the 
gathering. The traveler knows there is no 
hospitality like that of the Christian church. 
There is an orthodox way of shaking hands 
These Pittsburg preachers 
fashion and in the 
made us feel 
They are 


to see t he 


were 580 


in that church. 
greeted us in orthodox 
warmth of their hospitality 


entirely at home in their midst. 


a loyal, hard-working and capable group. 
They have homogeneity and esprit de corps. 


The Pittsburg Preachers. 

We are always interested in any group of 
ministers. There is the man who has read 
that the walls of Jericho fell at the blowing 
tries to take all modern 
There is the 


of horns and he 
Jerichos by the same method. 
self appointed defender of the faith who 
draws his sword in defense of “mother’s 
Bible” at the rustling of a leaf and proceeds 
to hew some heretical Agag to pieces before 
the Lord. There are the daring innovators 
who either offend in using the strange speech 
of the moderns in a camp of the patriarchs 
ven venture to think new thoughts. 
and optimist. There is 


or who ¢ 
There is 
rationalist and mystic. 

We did not find all of these types in Pitts- 
burg. We did find a 
an alleged paper last winter and 
who has been compelled to wear the 
nom de plume of “Willett” because of a sup- 

Pittsburg 
most part 


pessimist 


young man who read 
heretical 
since 

advanced position. The 
preachers, however, are for the 
like their city. They are all business. Con 
fronted with the problems of a heterogeneous 
they are bravely trying to solve 
They are 


posed 


population, 


the problems in their community 


succeeding The last fifteen years in Pitts 
burg has marked an epoch there as in Chi 
cago. 

In one problem, they have taken advanced 


ground, and we were glad to be learners at 
their feet. They have attacked the problem 
of foreign evangelization vigorously. In 
three different churches attempts have been 
made and in two of the churches we now 
have the work actually going on and meeting 
with success. 
An Amusing Incident. 

Our brethren have had to devise their own 
Sometimes they have been mis- 

An interesting story will illus- 
One of our preachers was trying 

group of Italian children the 
truths of modern sanitation which were 
sadly in their ill-smelling quarters. 
In his boyhood days the multiplication table 
had been taught in a song and he conceived 
the idea of teaching sanitation by the same 
method. His class of young Italians was 
taught to sing, “Boila water! Boila water! 
Killa Germ! Killa Germ!” On the following 
morning after this song was taught. an irate 
Italian appeared at the preacher’s door and 
said excitedly, “I t’ink I ought to kill you!” 
Our preacher stammered out a frightened 
inquiry as to the reason of this conviction. 
“You teach my children criminal and sedi- 
tious language!” declared the Italian. The 
preacher denied this charge and asked for 


methods 

understood. 
trate this. 
to teach a 


needed 


specifications. Then the Italian said, “Did 
you not teach my children to sing, ‘Boila 
water! Boila water! Killa Germans! Killa 
Germans!’ Is that not criminal?” The 
Italian colony is surrounded by Germans 
and there is much bad blood between them, 
hence the children the more readily im- 
proved upon the song taught them. 
Serious Work. 

If this work has its amusing side, it has 
its serious side as well. We spent an eve- 
ning in the Homestead church watching a 
class of thirty eager and alert young Rus- 


sians getting their elementary lessons in 
{ 
' 
Hotel Henry, 
English. With what triumph did they finally 


achieve to say in passible English, “This 
man is my dear father. This woman is mj) 
dear mother.” There was pathos in their 
desire to acquire the language that 
make them freer men. 
The Homestead Church. 

The Homestead church also works among 
Bulgarians, Servians, Croatians and Rouman- 
ians. This is made possible through the 
linguistic ability of Basil Keusseff, the mis- 
sionary helper of the Homestead church, of 


would 


which D. R. Moss is pastor. Mr. Keussetf 
speaks six Slavonic languages. This gives 


him entrance to a large part of the factory 
population of Homestead. Mr. Keusseff was 
a Baptist minister in Bulgaria for seven 
years, where he organized a church and built 
a brick house of worship. On coming to 
America he was employed among the Bap- 
tists of Pennsylvania. Seven years ago he 
became acquainted with the Disciples and 





believed that he found here “the more perfect 
way of the Lord.” He resigned his position 
as a Baptist missionary and for a time 
worked as an employe of the Westinghouse 
company. He was later employed by the 
western Pennsylvania missionary society for 
work among the factory populations of Pitts. 
burg. 
Attitude Toward Church. 


Brother Keusseff finds his foreign popula. 
tions predominantly socialistic with some 
anarchists among them. They have a pro- 
found distrust of the church. He proceeds 
cautiously, not attempting to present the 


Headquarters for Chicago and her Guests. 


gospel at first. He teaches them, acts 4% 
their interpreter, writes their letters, settles 
their disputes and makes himself essential 
to them through social service. His position 
once secure, he dares to present the gospel 
Taking a portable organ and a musician, he 
visits weddings and other social functions 
and sings gospel songs with short gospel 
talks interspersed. At times beer bottles 
have been tossed at his head and water Jugs 
emptied on him, but for the most part he 
is welcome and the dance and the feast of 
the wedding hour are interrupted for the 
message of the gospel in song and story. 
So far a sufficient number of converts has 
been made to assure him that the enterprise 18 
success even from the point of view of prop: 
aganda. Twenty-four: people have been com 
verted, four being Croatians, four Servians, 
and the remainder Bulgarians. Two of these 
converts have been appointed for work among 
their fellow-countrymen. In addition, a young 
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lady convert is training for a missionary and 
8 young man is studying for the ministry 
in Bethany college. This is a splendid show- 
ing for three years’ work. The Homestead 
church now has a hall for the Bulgarians in 
a back room, but conducts the Russian class 
in the church. As many as sixty Russians 
pave attended at a single session of the 
class. 

Other efforts at reaching the alien popula- 
tion have been carried on. The old Central 
church had a class among Italians but it has 
been discontinued. An interesting work has 
just been begun at the MacKees Rocks church 
by the pastor, C. A. MacDonald. He has a 
group of Italians to whom he is teaching the 
English language and preparing the way for 
jater gospel work. His work is well spoken of 
in Pittsburg. 

Preparing for Centennial. 

Our ministers have the additional burden 
just now of the Centennial. The committee 
has to raise twenty thousand doilars 
in and out of the churches for expenses, 
though a considerable part of this burden 
will be borne by the business men. An even 
more stupendous undertaking is to secure 
rooms in dwelling houses for forty thousand 
people. The preachers are making the can- 
yass in person in most cases. They satisfy 
themselves that the home is Christian and a 
proper place. They secure them in all of the 
denominations. Even Roman priests have 
been kind enough to help forward this cam- 
paign to get homes. The price of lodging in 
homes will be fifty to seventy-five cents a 
night. Hotel rates are $1.50 one in a room 
and $2.50 two in a room on the European 
plan. We cannot too forcibly remind our 
brethren that if they want in a hotel, they 
must engage rooms at once. Those wishing 
to stop at the Hotel Henry, Christian Century 
headquarters, should write this office at once. 

One of our preachers serves every day as 
a guide to pilot advance agents over the city. 
This latter service is a most thoughtful one 
which every visitor appreciates. Mr. Knep- 
per was assigned to us. We would have 
given him a good race down State street, but 
on his native hills he made us feel hurried. 
He prepared us that afternoon for our trip 
to the Alps. But thanks to his intelligent 
guidance and his kindly solicitude to further 
our plans, we did what would have taken a 
stranger several days, in a single afternoon. 

When we get to Pittsburg, not the least 
of our privileges will be to meet our brethren 
in the churches. Our preachers are manly 
fellows with social sympathies. They sense 
the task of the church in this age. They 
toil in common with the pastors of other 
cities of America for the realization of Chris- 
tianity’s great dream of a regenerated earth. 
To shake the hands of those who make for- 
eign missionary sacrifices at home will be no 
small privilege. 


Chicago Church Notes. 

Dr. Willett and family are spending a few 
weeks at Pentwater. " 
_The Monroe St. Sunday-school held a pic- 
mc at Lincoln Park last Saturday. 

A. W. Taylor has returned from Eureka 
and is again at work in the University. . 

E. A. Henry is back from the Holy Land 
and is available for work in the churches. 

Six have been added to the membership of 
the West End Church the last few weeks. 

Dr. Willett preached the baccalaureate 
Sermon at the commencement exercises of 
the University of Kansas this year. 

No pastor has been secured yet at the 
Jackson Boulevard church, though a num- 
ber of names are under consideration. 
on Austin Hunter spent a few hours in 
saa on his return from the west last 
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W. D. Endres, pastor at Harvey, is study- 
ing in the University of Chicago again this 
summer. 

A. W. Taylor was out of the city the first 
two weeks in July, presiding over a Chau- 
tauqua at Eureka, Illinois. 

Dr. Dye cabled A. W. Taylor from England. 
He is now on his road to Belgium, where he 
will interview the government authorities be- 
fore going on to the Congo region. 

H. F. Burns has resigned his charge at 
Douglas Park and will divide his time be- 
tween the Christian Century and the Uni- 
versity. 

The Sheffield church has been having a 
fine ingathering the past three months at 
the regular services. Twenty have been 
added to the membership of the church. 

Another Disciple has been added to the 
faculty of the University of Chicago. Prof. 
W. L. Carr of Indianapolis has been added 
to the Latin department. He will work in 
the Hyde Park church. 

C. M. Kreidler, pastor of the West End 
Church, will spend four weeks of August in 
Baltimore. He will arrange for supply while 
he is gone. He has property interests there 
which he will look after. 

The series of lectures on “The Psychology 
of Religion,” given at the University of 
Chicago by Professor Ames, are attracting 
large audiences. So great is the interest that 
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the meetings have been taken to Mandel 
Hall. 

W. D. Endres has completed a year’s serv- 
ice at Harvey. There has been a net gain 
in the membership during the year of forty- 
six people. This is one of the best gains that 
has been made by any Chicago church during 
the year. 

J. C. Wayman, an elder in the Memorial 
church and a brother of State’s Attorney 
Wayman, is now in the East visiting rela- 
tives at Bethany. The State’s Attorney is a 
graduate of Bethany and an enthusiastic 
son of his alma mater. 

Mrs. E. W. Darst is spending the summer 
at the University of Chicago working in 
the School of Education. She is available 
for supply work and is a most acceptable 
speaker. Mr. Darst will visit the city during 
August. He will be remembered as one of 
our most efficient Superintendents of Mis- 
sions. 

A most pleasant evening was spent by the 
Disciples of the University of Chicago at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Errett Gates last 
Wednesday. About forty guests were 
present. Mr. and Miss Brelos, son and 
daughter of C. G. Brelos, Galveston, Texas, 
delighted the guests with instrumental and 
vocal music. Miss Schooler gave an inter- 
esting reading from a story of negro religious 
life by Miss Stuart. Mr. and Mrs. Gates are 
excellent hosts. 
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In five years J. M. Monroe, secretary Okla 
homa, has dedicated 116 churches. 

H. O. Breeden attended the convention of 
the Missouri Christian Missionary Society. 

0. G. White, formerly of Ohio, has been 
elected state secretary of West Virginia. 

J. F. Sloan is supplying the pulpit at 
Medina, Ohio. 

Ellmore Sinclair, after one year at Wat 
seka, Ill., has been given an indefinite call. 

The church at Kankakee is still without a 
pastor. 

A. T. Shaw has resigned at Pontiac, IIl., 
and goes to Spencer, Ind. 

A new church is being erected at Oakland, 
California, where T. A. Boyer is pastor. 

A. M. Fox began work as pastor at New 
castle, Va., in June. 

J. T. T. Hundley, Norfolk, Va., will hold 
a meeting at Smyrna this summer. 

A new church is being built at Roanoke, 
Va., where R. E. Elmore is the minister. 

The church at Greenwich, Ohio, is now 
without a pastor. 

G. E. Groves has resigned at Payson, IIL., 
to accept a call to McConnellsville, Ill. 

Fredericksburg, Ohio, is looking for a pas 
tor. 

E. B. Motley has resigned his charge at 
Blacksburg, Va., and will spend two years 
in study at Transylvania University. 

The men of the churches of Virginia are 
talking of forming a State Brotherhood or- 
ganization at the convention. 

B. P. Smith of Atlanta, Ga., has been in 
vited to become pastor of the church at 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Z. P. Richardson who has been a profes- 
sor in Virginia Christian College, has _ re- 
signed and will enter the ministry. 

Peter Ainslie, Baltimore, Md., is going to 
Rappahanock, Va., for a meeting this sum- 
mer. 

There were five additions in a meeting 
which closed June 23, at Bessemer, Ala. E. 
W. Elliott was preacher. 

S. B. Moore, formerly pastor at Paducah, 
Ky., is spending the summer in Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Under the leadership of C. A. Hill, the 
Chicago Avenue Church, Columbus, Ohio, is 
repairing its building. 

Lee Tong, who graduated from Eugene 
Bible University this year, has taken charge 
of the Chinese Mission in Portland, Oregon. 

E. E. Lowe, San Bernardino, Calif., re- 
cently held a meeting with home forces in 
which there were fifteen additions. 

A new building is to be erected by the 
First Church, Springfield, Ill., where F. W. 
Burnham ministers. 

The church at Rockford, Ill., has sold its 
old property and purchased a fine lot. They 
will build at once. W. D. Ward is pastor. 

G. G. Williams has closed his work at 
Vinita, Okla. This church has one of the 
best buildings in Oklahoma. 

F. S. McHenry, Le Roy, Kan., is supply- 
ing the pulpit of the Baptist Church at Souta 
Haven, Mich., during the summer. 

After one year of service at Sullivan, Ind., 
J. M. Vawter has been called to continue 
indefinitely with the church tnere. 

C. R. Stauffer, Syracuse, N. Y., is the new 
secretary of the New York Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The church at Indiana Harbor, Ind., has 
called H. A. Carpenter of Whitehall, Ill., to 
become their pastor. 

H. F. Davis becomes Sunday-school evan- 
gelist for Missouri, closing his work at Mon- 
roe City. 

The African sixteen 


missionaries report 


recent baptisms at Bolenge and sixteen at 
Longa, the new station on the Bosira river. 

J. J. Tisdall, pastor of Crawford Road 
Church, Cleveland, is spending the summer in 
England, his former fo 


ome. He expects to 
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return to his work the latter part of August. 
M. E. Chatley, formerly of Ravenna, Ohio, 
is beginning his work with the church at 
Bowling Green. Mr. Chatley made an en- 
viable record at Ravenna. 
“Christian Men” for July has on its front 


page an excellent likeness of Alexander 
Campbell. An appropriate place for so virile 
a face. 


“What Makes the Minister a Soft-Hearted 
Chick?” is the heading of a very humorous 
and yet pointed article in Christian Men for 
July. 

John R. Golden with five members of his 
ehureh, the West Side, of Springfield, IIl., 
attended the Christian Endeavor convention 
in St. Paul. 

M. M. Mass, of Bellingham, Washington, 
was ordaimed to the ministry, July 11. The 
service was conducted by J. T. Eshelman; 
sermons by R. E. Dunlap and T. J. Shuey. 

Leslie Wolfe of Manilla, Philippine Is- 
lands, reports that baptisms are coming to be 
of almost daily occurrence in and about that 
city. 

A good friend of the Foreign Society sends 
$1,000 on the Annuity Plan. Another from 
New York writes that she will send $2,500 
in a few days. 

A Centennial Club has been organized at 
Bloomfield, Ia., where F. D. Ferrall is pas- 
tor. They expect to send a large delegation 
to Pittsburg. 

F. B. Sapp, Fargo, N. D., recently organ- 
ized a church at Minot, where E. F. Boggess 
is now preaching one-fourth time. The city 
has a population of 10,000. 

The church at Fargo, N. D., will construct 
a basement this autumn in which they will 
worship until complete building can be 
erected. 

The officers of the Sixth District for the 
coming year are: President, J. I. Gunn, Ar- 
cola; Vice President, E. M. Smith, De- 
catur; Secretary, J. W. Walters, Sullivan. 

After a six months’ trip abroad, George H. 
Coombs, pastor of the Independence Boul. 
Church, has returned and will take up regu- 
lar work again the first Sunday in August. 

Claude E. Hill, pastor at Birmingham, Ala., 
has not been in good health during recent 
months and is compelled to discontinue a 
part of his work for a time. 

The report that J. O. Rose had resigned as 
secretary of the Indiana State Board is a 
mistake. Mr. Rose wishes everyone to for- 
get the announcement at once and send in 
their offering for state missions. 

The death of Mrs. Knox P. Taylor of 
Bloomington, Ill., has just been announced. 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor have for a long time 
heen known as among the most valuable 
workers of the brotherhood. 


The Alumni Association of Eureka College 
has adopted resolutions, urging each member 
to give heartiest support to the effort now 
being made to raise an endowment of $125,- 
000 by September 1, 1910. 

Texas appointed a committee on organiza- 
tion of Men’s Brotherhoods during the recent 
convention at Corsicana. J. O. Shelburne 
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of Dallas, is chairman, and F. F. Sanderson 
Houston, is secretary. ; 

A. R. Moore of Birmingham, Ala., recently 
gave an address before a union teacher traip. 
ing class, in the Parker Memorial Baptist 
Church, Anniston, Ala. His subject was 
“An Up-to-date Book.” 

Lathrop Cooley, the veteran minister of 
Ohio, is ill and the physicians give no ho 
of his recovery. He has been in the ministry 
sixty-five years. His present home is at 
Medina. 

During August the First Church, Warrep 
Ohio, will be supplied by J. M. Van Horn, 
Toronto, Can.; F. A. Bright, Waynesburg 
Pa.; L. H. Bush, Warren, Ohio, and the pas. 
tor, J. E. Lynn. 

W. W. Burks has decided not to accept 
the call to the secretaryship of the Missourj 
Bible School Work. He will remain with his 
church at Nevada, Mo., at an increase jp 
salary. J. H. Bryan has been made acting 
superintendent of the Bible school work. 


H. H. Peters, Eureka, sends out a special 
announcement of lectures and addresses which 
he is prepared to make. Some of his sub- 
jects are: “Educational Ideals,” “The Land 
of Tomorrow,” “The Reign of the Mug. 
wump.” 

Thomas Wallace, Columbus, Ind., has been 
called to the pastorate of the church at 
Rockland Center, Wis. This church which 
will entertain the state convention in Sep. 
tember, has an up-to-date building and are 
ready for aggressive work. 

The Sunday-school at Georgetown, III, 
which has an enrollment of 200, is conducting 
a contest for attendance. The special plan 
is to offer to those who are present twelve 
Sundays in the quarter a group photograph. 
Ninety of the 200 have enrolled in the con- 
test. 

The churches of Illinois should remember 
that the state missionary year closes July 
31, and to be on the list of contributing 
churches this centennial year, their offer 
ings must be sent to W. H. Land, Blooming: 
ton, Ill., without further delay. To pro 
crastinate is to fail. 

Speaking of the work in East Washington, 
a man who is well acquainted with the con- 
ditions says, “It is an exception if the Chris 
tian Church is not in the lead in those 
communities where it is represented.” Chi- 
cago men might enjoy a vacation spent in 
Washington. 

Mr. Settlemyer, teacher in the Nankin 
Christian College, China, writes, that there 
have been thirty-six baptisms among the young 
men and girls in our two schools there. 
He writes that seventy-five per cent of the 
students are now Christians. Revivals seem 
to be going on in all the stations in China. 

The Board of Managers of the Colorado 
Christian Home are prepared to erect a beau 
tiful $10,000 cottage. This is to be the first 
of a series of buildings to be erected and 
dedicated in the capital of the great Centen- 
nial State to the ministry of the Gospel of the 
Helping Hand. 

Arkansas has a state Brotherhood. At 
state convention the following committee on 
organization was named and given power to 





Ghicago Headquarters at Pittsburg 


The Hotel Henry has been chosen as Headquarters for Chicago people at the Centennial 


Convention. 


with bath. 


This is one of the best hotels in the city. 
per day European plan, and $2.50 with two in a room. 
The hotel has a beautiful lobby where convention fellowship will be in full 


Rates for the convention are $1.50 
Prices range higher for rooms 


sway. It is new and modern and the manager is determined that nothing shall be left 
undone to make us quite at home uuring our stay in Pittsburg. 


Chicago will be glad to be host to friends from all parts of the country who wish to 


stop at this hotel. 


It is not one day too soon to make your reservation. We predict that hotel accommoda- 


tions will soon be exhausted. 


Write the Transportation Manager, Rev. O. F. Jordan, 1022 Sherman Avenue, Evans 
ton, Ill., concerning rooms and also concerning 


The Christian Century Train 
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act: W. S. Lockhart, Fayetteville; E. B. 
Bagby, Fort Smith; J. N. Jessup, Little 
Rock; T. N. Kincaid, Hot Springs; A. B. 
Cunningham, Texarkana; J. W. Ellis, Ben- 
tonville, and T. A. Minyard, Jonesboro. 

Most of the money for the Bible Colleges 
at Bolenge, Africa, and Vigan, Philippine 
Islands, has been raised. About $6,000 of 
the $50,000 remains to be secured to guaran- 
tee the $10,000 gift from R. A. Long of Kan- 
sas City. This needed amount should be 
speedily forthcoming. No finer investment 
could be made than money put into these 
evangelistic training schools. 

Writing of the work of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, F. B. Sapp, pastor of 
the church at Fargo, N. D., says: “With its 
1,200 students the past year and with several 
hundred graduating from the Traction En- 
gineering Course, means increased efficiency 
in farming and engineers to develop the 
state. Prof. F. E. Ladd, of tnis institution 
is author of our State Pure Food Laws which 
are the basis of our National Laws.” 

From the annual report of the church at 
Liberty. Mo., where R. G. Frank is min- 
ister, we note: total amount raised in all 
departments, $4,183.76; given for missions, 
$1,025.32; additions to the church, twenty- 
seven; net gain in membership, fourteen; 
the C. W. B. M. has a membership of seventy- 
seven; Bible school enrollment, 211; total 
resident membership, 433. Mr. Frank is 
president of the Missouri Convention for 
next year. 

June 8, the Brotherhood of the Independ- 
ence Avenue Church, Kansas City, gave a 
testimonial dinner to tne National President, 
R. A. Long, who is a member of this church. 
Fifty-seven members were present. A fine 
address was given by Hon. H. M. Beardsley, 
former mayor of Kansas City. His subject 
was, “A Present Day Force in Church Work.” 
President Long spoke on “Why are We Or- 
ganized—What Purposes Will We Work Out 
in Our Organization?” 

A. J. Bush has resigned his pastorate at 
Wichita Falls, Texas, to become the repre- 
sentative of the National Benevolent Asso- 
ciation in the Southwest. Mr. Bush led the 
work of establishing Juliette Fowler Home 
for orphan and other unfortunate children 
in Texas. He proposes now to devote him- 
self to the general needs of this Home, and 
to securing the remainder of the funds neces- 
sary to secure the new building for the old 
people. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Movement will 
conduct this fall and winter the greatest 
missionary campaign the world has ever seen. 
It is their purpose to hold sixty great men’s 
missionary conventions in as many cities in 
the United States. All the missionary 
boards of America will cc-operate in this 
work. The purpose is to enlist the Christian 
men of America in the greatest task given 
to man—the evangelization of the world. 

C. B. Richards, for six years pastor at 
Petersburg, Va., has resigned and has be- 
come pastor of the three churches in Mat- 
hews county. Mr. Richards did a good work 
at Petersburg. He began with a small group 
of people, paying only $240 per year on the 
preacher’s salary. He leaves them with a 
good building, seating 500 people, a member- 
ship of 200, a self-supporting church. The 
work which Mr. Richards started has great 
possibilities. We are not realizing the possi- 
bilities of the country church. 


Alfred W. Place has recently held a meeting 
near the Imeprial University in Tokyo, with 
thirty-eight enquirers. Muryama, pastor of 
one of our Tokyo churches has also held a 
Tecent meeting with ten enquirers. There 
has recently been twenty-three baptisms in 
the Sendai district, Japan, where M. B. Mad- 
den ministers. In that section our mission- 
aries have more than 1,000 pupils in the 
Sunday-school. There is an increase of thirty 
pupils over last year in the Drake Bible Col- 
lege, Tokyo. 


It is somewhat interesting to note that a 
number of our strong churches have done 
nothing this year for the Gospel of the Help- 
ing Hand. The columns of our papers have 
re-echoed with the recital of the magnificent 
achievements of some of these churches in 
missions, evangelism, and Bible-schoo]l work: 
but we have heard not a word about the 
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relief that they have given to “the widow 
and. the orphan in their affliction.” It is 
not too late yet for these great churches to 
remove this note of discord from their cen- 
tennial anthem of thanksgiving. 

Mrs F. 0. MeDougall-Morris, wife of the 
Rev. F. O. Morris, pastor at Marshalltown, 
Iowa, has been elected Dean of Women at 
Drake University to succeed Miss Mary Car- 
penter, who became Mrs. W. B. Craig a year 
ago. With over 600 women regularly en- 
rolled in the university the position is a 
most important one. Mrs. Craig’s splendid 
adaptability for the delicate duties of the 
office has made it a difficult place to fill 
since her resignation. The trustees believe 
that in Mrs. Morris a competent successor 
to Mrs. Craig has been found. 

There are great openings for the church in 
the great Northwest. Frank E. Herttum, 
pastor of the little group at Georgetown, 
Washington, says there is no other church 
in the place. The young people have no other 
place to go than to saloons, wine rooms and 
places of vice. The people are anxious for a 
Union Church there. The owner of the pool 
rooms has given free of charge the use of a 
hall for church services. A member of the 
Presbyterian Church has donated three good 
lots for the church, and others are ready to 
help. Appeal is made to the Endeavorers 
for funds to help on this good work. 

Mrs. Rowena Mason, who for fourteen years 
has served most efficiently as president of 
the Christian Orphan’s Home in St. Louis, 
has resigned. Mrs. Mason devoted time, tal- 
ent and money without stint to the beautiful 
ministry committed to her care. She had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Home grow from a 
comparatively insignificant beginning to its 
present splendid proportions and usefulness. 
She resigns because of needed rest. Mrs. 
Oreon E. Scott, a young woman of talent 
and consecration, has succeeded Mrs. Mason. 
The splendid work will not lag under her 
efficient leadership. She brings to this work 
a trained mind supplemented by a rich ex- 
perience and a warm heart. 

The contract for the new Congo missionary 
steamer has been let. James Rees & Sons of 
Pittsburg, will build the boat. It is planned 
to have it near completion at the time of 
the Pittsburg Convention. This boat will be 
one of the rare missionary exhibits of the 
Foreign Society at the Centennial Conven- 
tion. A dedication service for this mission- 
ary steamer will be held during the con- 
vention. It will be called “The Oregon.” 
Our loyal brethren of that western state 
have made possible the building of this new 
herald of the Cross. It will ply the rivers 
of the great Bosira district, and carry the 
gospel to the dark-skinned Lokondu tribes. 
In the future thousands will rise up to call 
the “Oregon” blessed, and to thank our breth- 
ren for its coming. 


M. H. Garrard has resigned at La Porte, 
Indiana, after a successful pastorate of three 
years. Mr. Garrard is a graduate of Hiram 
College, with two years post graduate work, 
in Syracuse University, done while pastor of 
the church at Syracuse, N. Y. During Mr. 
Garrard’s pastorate in La Porte, 127 members 
have been added to the church, a large in- 
debtedness paid and the church strengthened 
in every way. In reporting the resignation, 
the La Porte Daily Herald says:—‘“Mr. Gar- 
rard’s work has not rested with the church; 
he has rendered valuable service to the city. 
He has championed every forward movement 
for La Porte, and in all moral issues his 
voice and activities have proven large fac- 
tors for good. In Mr. Garrard’s departure 
both the Christian church and the city will 
lose ‘a strong, useful man.” 


The churches of Northern California hold 
their annual convention at Santa Cruz, July 
27 to August 8. They announce a fine pro- 
gram, from which one could make a long 
list of interesting addresses. Some of the 
striking ones are: “The Challenge of the 
City,” H. J. Loken; “Sources and Begin- 
nings of the Restoration Movement,” Prof. 
Stairs; “Thomas Campbell and the Declara- 
tion and Address,” Frank S. Ford, San Fran- 
cisco; “Restoration of the Lord’s Table,” 
(Communion service), C. A. Young; “The 
Christianity of Christ,” B. B. Tyler; “Isaac 
Errett and his contribution to the Restoration 
Movement,” I. N. McCash; “What have We 
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Learned from the Century’s Experience in 
Christian Unity,” H. O. Breeden; “Preachers 
and Preaching for Our Times,” B. B. Tyler, 
and many other addresses which go to make 
this convention one of rare interest. 

The National Benevolent Association has 
for immediate sale a beautiful property in 
the city of St. Louis. It is suitable for 
both home and investment. It is a well- 
built, brick flat, six rooms upstairs and six 
down, built six years ago. It is unusually 
large and well lighted. Has all modern con- 
veniences. It is situated on the corner, di- 
rectly in front of one of the entrances to 
beautiful Carondelet Park. This property 
was given to the Association to be used for 
the advancement of our Lord’s kingdom. 
It is easily worth $4,700. It offers a fine 
opportunity for some one to make a good in- 
vestment, and to enable the Benevolent As- 
sociation to realize a goodly sum for the care 
of “the widow and the orphan in their afflic- 
tion.” Inquiry should be addressed to The 
National Benevolent Association, 2955 Euclid 
Ave., St. Louis. 

The Sunday-school of the Seventh Street 
Church, Richmond, Va., made June 13 “Ex- 
amination Day,” and June 20, commencement 
exercises were held. These exercises took 
place of morning church service. The follow- 
ing description of the order of exercises is 
suggestive: “Singing a processional hymn, the 
members of the school, carrying banners and 
flower-poles marched up two by two, headed 
by the church choir from the Sunday-school 
to the auditorium and around the auditorium 
to the seats allotted to each class. The Lord’s 
Prayer was repeated in concert, Psalm xxvii. 
was read responsively, another hymn was 
sung, the superintendent made a few remarks, 
and then the kindergarten children sang, and 
the primary department responded to some 
missionary and other drills conducted by the 
pastor. After the singing of “Yield Not to 
Temptation,” the Junior Department, as a 
whole, and the Intermediate Department, 
class by class, went through various drills 
some on the regular lesson course, some on 
Bible geography, and some on missions, some 
on manual work. “Stand Up, Stand Up for 
Jesus” was sung, an offering was taken, and 
then there were reports from the Cradle Roll 
Department, the Home Department, the 
Teacher Training Department, the Adult 
Classes, and the manual director. The last 
part of the program was taken up with the 








WINS HER HEART 


Food that Helps Baby and the Family 
Pleases Mother. 


Show a mother how to feed her baby so 
that it will be healthy, rosy and plump and 
grow up strong and sturdy and the mother’s 
gratitude is everlasting. 

A mother says “Five weeks ago I weaned 
baby but could not get her to take any kind 
of food until I tried Grape-Nuts, which she 
relished from the first, and on it she has 
plumped up and blossomed into a fat, chubby 
little girl. 

“I feed Grape-Nuts to her regularly—use 
three packages a week for baby and my 
three-year-old boy alone, and I find that it 
regulates and keeps them nourished, strong 
and in good health all the time. 

“Since feeding my children on Grape-Nuts 
I have used absolutely no medicine for either 
of them. Such food as this that does such 
wonders wins its way to a mother’s heart. 
Please accept our thanks for the good your 
food has done in our family where we all 
eat it.” 

Children will grow up strong and healthy, 
or weak and puny, according to the food 
they get. 

Grape-Nuts is a complete and perfect food 
for adults and children, is made on scientific 
lines, and this is easily proved by trial. 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous 


little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 


genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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presentation of three gold medals—one for 
the best written examination, one for the 
best class standing, and one for the best 
church attendance record—three second 
medals (given because of the number of 
high grades), two silver medals, and diplomas 
and certificates given to those whose grades 
were above seventy-five per cent. on both 
class standing and written examination. The 
communion service was held, and the bene- 
diction pronounced. Then the classes marched 
out in order, singing as a recessional, “Sound 
the Battle Cry!’ 


Illinois Centennial Building 


The Christian Century wishes to present 
to the Disciples of Illinois a complete list 
of the unten of the state that have been 
dedicated since the last national convention. 
To this end we are asking our readers to co- 
operate with us. Will you not send name 
and cost of church, and name of pastor of 
any churches dedicated in this centennial 
year and not included in the following list: 

Colchester, $8,000. Rev. N. E. Cory. 

Bowen, $7,500. Rev. W. L. Taylor. 

Saybrook, $10,000. Rev. H. L. Maltman. 

Villa Grove, $8,000. Rev. R. L. Cartwright. 

Belknap, $3,500. Rev. I. L. Jenkins. 

Petersburg, $20,000. Rev. B. H. Sealock. 

St. Joseph, $20,000. Rev. Joel T. Davis. 

We want to add every new church, large 
or small. 


H. E. Sala has resigned at Wellsville, Ohio, 
to accept a call to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

H. N. Glover, minister at Delta, Col., 
reached the Memorial Day services to a 
arge audience. 

Robt. O. Noah and wife are available as 
leaders of song and helpers in meetings dur- 
ing August. They are at Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

J. E. Dinger, Fort Worth, Texas, would 
like to exchange with other ministers sam- 
ples of advertising, used in promoting work 
of the local church. Write him, Box 932. 

Charles E. MeVay of Hardy, Neb., will 
sing for the church at Nickerson, Kans., in 
a revival beginning October 24. D. J. Howe 
is pastor. 

The Bible schools of the First Church, Ak- 
ron, Independence Boulevard, Kansas City, 
and Central Church, Des Moines, are in a 
hot weather contest. 

The Sunday-schools of the Central and 
Second Churches, Warren, Ohio, are to hold a 
joint picnic at the Fair Grounds of Warren, 
July 28. The two Sunday-schools will com- 
pete in games and athletic events. 

Mrs. Susannah (Kendall) Davis, mother of 
Mrs. Claris Yuell died at Port Payne, Ala- 
bama, July 14, 1909. Mrs. Davis has been a 
member of the Christian Church since 1881, 
when she united with the church at Atwood, 
Ill. She has been in the South since 1897. 








Our friends can do the Christian Century 
an important favor by sending us copies of 
the issue of March 6. We do not have a copy 
of that date left for our own files. Please 
see that it is carefully wrapped. 


Austin Hunter Comes to 
Chicago 


An event of unusual moment in the 
work of the Chicago churches is announced 
to us just as we are ready for the press. 
The Jackson Boulevard Church has extended 
a call to Austin Hunter, of Indianapolis, 
and he has accepted. This church has been 
without a pastor since the death of Parker 
Stockdale, last January. They have shown 
unusual wisdom in the methods pursued in 
securing a successor to Mr. Stockdale. We 
believe their choice proves their wisdom. Mr. 
Hunter did a very successful work at the 
North Park Church, Indianapolis, greatly 
increasing the strength of the church. Since 
closing his work there the first of the year, 
he has been engaged in evangelistic work, 
with gratifying success. He turns from this 
because he feels the importance of such a work 
as that at Jackson Boulevard. He will 


find a hearty welcome to the tasks and joys 
of Chicago work. 
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Kentucky Bible School Chair 
Fund 
A Centennial Enterprise. 


It will be of interest to the friends of 
the College of the Bible to know what prog- 
ress is being made in the raising of the 
$25,000 for the endowment of the new Bible 
School Dpartment. It will be remembered 
that this has been undertaken by the Bible 
Schools of Kentucky and their friends as a 
Centennial Enterprise to be completed by 
October 1. It is a matter of pleasure to 
announce that this fund can be completed by 
the time set and no doubt will be if all the 
schools continue to do their duty as nobly 
as they have done in the past. There is in 
cash $15,000. The schools have in unredeemed 
pledges that are sure to be paid $6,000 and 
in unpaid individual pledges there are $1,600. 
— makes a total of $22,600 definitely in 
sight. 

The remaining $2,400 is to be provided for 
in three ways. Quite a number of the 
schools, though but very few of them are 
large schools, have not committed themselves 
and yet unquestionably they will fall into 
line before the campaign is over. Again 
many schools are exceeding their pledges and 
apportionments and but few are falling short. 
When a Kentucky Bible school promises to 
give a hundred dollars, it never gives less, 
and very frequently runs beyond its promise. 
Some have been known to tripple and even 
quadruple their pledges. A third source of 
additional income is voluntary gifts from in- 
dividuals. These include many earnest Bible 
school workers, county and district officers, 
preachers, former students and graduates of 
the College of the Bible, and a hdést of well 
wishers in this cause. 

Every mail from now until the close of 
the campaign should bring many such per- 
sonal contributions from every state in the 
union. From far Australia with a personal 
gift comes this word, “I am glad that the 
endowment of the Bible school chair is being 
raised so successfully, and that you have 
already selected a man for the work. It 
should give a great impetus to Bible School 
work to have college students specially 
trained for it. The small remainder will 
surely be forthcoming.” 
Robert M. Hopkins. 


ABSENT ALL AROUND. 


The absent-minded professor returned 
home one evening, and, after ringing his 
front door-bell for some time to no effect, 
heard the maid’s voice from the second- 
story window: “The professor is not in.” 

“All right,’ quietly answered the pro- 
fessor; “I'll call again.” And he hobbled 
down the stone steps.—Lippincott’s. 


New York State Convention 


In point of interest and attendance the 
New York convention which was held in 
Syracuse, June 29-July 1, was one of the very 
best in the history of the organization. 
Everything possible was done to make the 
delegates at ease during their stay, thanks 
to the untiring efforts of C. R. Stauffer and 
his excellent committee on entertainment. 
Rest rooms with couches and rockers were 
provided and in many ways the comfort of 
delegates looked after. The enlarged dele- 
gations from out of town were due 
largely to the excellent advertising done by 
the Chamber of Commerce and the State 
Men’s League. As a result the largest num- 
ber of delegates, from a distance, in years 
were present. 

The program was one of great strength. 
The first session of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion presented President George B. Stewart, 
of Auburn Theological Seminary, who spoke 
on the theme, “The Minister’s Manifold Ac- 
tivities,’ and from that moment till the 
closing address by R. H. Miller, of Buffalo, 
whose “Message of the Convention,” was a 
masterpiece, not an address was presented 
which was unworthy of the great cause rep- 
resented. Especially fine were the series of 
devotional alive by Peter Aainslee of 
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Baltimore. His presence throughout the cop. 
vention was an inspiration. Two sessions 
were devoted to the problems of the church, 
On Tuesday afternoon “The Country Church” 
was considered. The closing session was de. 
voted to “The City Church and Its Problems,” 
opened by an address by Pres. Arthur Bra. 
den of Keuka College. Such questions as 
the location of the house of worship, problem 
of services, problem of evangelism, problem 
ef enlargement, were discussed by some of 
the representative ministers of the state. 

Home Missions was presented by W 
J. Wright, and Bible-school Work, by 
Marion Stevenson. The work of Christian 
Education, especially in Keuka College, was 
ably presented by Lowell C. McPherson, fielg 
secretary of Keuka College. Mrs. Harlan 
and G. D. Purdy were the speakers from 
abroad for the C. W. B. M. 

The Bible-school had a series of morning 
conferences of half an hour each, conducted 
by Miss Eva Lemert and Marion Stevenson, 
and though the time was half an hour be. 
fore the morning session the attendance way 
fine at each of these excellent meetings. The 
Bible-school period on Thursday morning was 
very interesting. Dr. Herbert Martin of New 
York read another of his illuminating papers 
along the line of religious pedagogy. 

The sessions ot the C. W. B. M. were ful] 
of interest. This excellent organization wag 
able to report a great year’s work, progress 
being manifested along all lines. With Mrs. 
Harlan and Mr. Purdy of Jamica present 
both of the women’s sessions were very good. 

One of the treats of the convention was 
the address of Dr. W. W. Dawiey, pastor of 
the Central Baptist Church of Syracuse, 
who spoke on “The Relation of the Baptists 
and the Disciples.” It was a fine address 
delivered in a spirit of fraternal appreciation. 
He advocated the exchange of pulpits, and 
here in Syracuse, where the best of feeling 
exists, that early in the fall an exchange 
be arranged in which it was understood by 
all concerned that each was to preacn in the 








HOME TESTING 
A Sure and Easy Test on Coffee. 


To decide the all important question of 
coffee, whether or not it is really the hidden 
cause of physical ails and approaching fixed 
disease, one should make a test of 10 days 
by leaving off coffee entirely and using well- 
made Postum. 

If relief follows you may know to a cer- 
tainty that coffee has been your vicious 
enemy. Of course you can take it back to 
your heart again, if you like to keep sick. 

A lady says: “I had suffered with stomach 
trouble, nervousness and terrible sick head- 
aches every since I was a little child, for 
my people were always great coffee drinkers 
and let us children have all we wanted. I 
got so I thought I could not live without 
coffee but I would not acknowledge that it 
caused my suffering. 

“Then I read so many articles about Pos- 
tum that I decided to give it a fair trial. I 
had not used it two weeks in place of coffee 
until I began to feel like a different person 
The headaches and nervousness disappeared 
and whereas I used to be sick two or three 
days out of a week while drinking coffee I 
am now well and strong and sturdy sevel 
days a week, thanks to Postum. 

“T had been using Postum three nvnths 
and had never been sick a day when I thought 
I would experiment and see if it really was 
cotfee that caused the trouble, so I begsa t0 
drink coffee again and inside of a week I had 
a sick spell. I was so ill I was soon com 
vinced that coffee was the cause of all my 
misery and I went back to Postum with 
the result that I was soon well and strong 
again and determined to stick to Postum 
and leave coffee alone in the future.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 0 
appears from time to time. They # 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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other's church on the distinctive plea of each 
church. This exchange to be preceded by 

resentation in each church by the minister 
on the history and contribution of the other 
protherhood. His address was more than the 
reiteration of sentimental platitudes on unity, 
it was a plea for union sincere enough 
to be willing to give in order to get. 

The following officers were elected by the 
yinisterial Association for the ensuing year: 
President, Robert Stewart, Rochester; vice 
president, C. R. Stauffer, Syreause; secretary- 
treasurer, C. C. Crawford, Rochester. 

The Christian Women’s Board of Missions 
of the state chose the following officers: 
President, Mrs. Laura G. Craig, Buffalo; 
vice president, Mrs. O. M. Wiley, Syracuse; 
recording secretary, Mrs. G. H. Dunston, Buf- 
falo; corresponding secretary, Mrs. C. E. 
Bartlett, Buffalo; treasurer, Mrs. H. B. Long, 
Williamsville. 

The Men’s League elected E. A. Olley, 
Syracuse, president; J. C. Skinner, Auburn, 
yice president; J. A. Helfer, Tonawanda, 
secretary -treasurer. 

The officers who will guide the affairs of 
the State Society through another year, the 
forty-ninth of its history, are Dr. Elias H. 
Long, Buffalo, president; Dr. Duncan Sinclair, 
Tonawanda, first vice president; Dr. O. M. 
Wiley, Syracuse, second vice president; Jos- 
eph A. Serena, Syracuse, recording secretary; 
C. R. Stauffer, Syracuse corresponding sec- 
retary; D. Krebiel, Williamsville, treasurer; 
¢. E. Van Zandt, Troy, superintendent Bible- 
schools; C. C. Crawford, Rochester, superin- 
tendent Christian Endeavor; W. C. Feathers, 
Troy, treasurer of Permanent Fund. Mem- 
bers of advisory board, C. G. Van Wormer, 
Dr. A. G. Doust, A. B. Kellog, B. S. Ferral, 


D. C. Tremaine, J. W. Milliman, Dr. R. E. 
Belding, C. E. Van Zandt, Robert Christie, 


R. J. Austin, and A. J. Applebee. 

The ladies of the Rowland Street Church 
fitted up the lecture room with couches and 
arm chairs as a rest room for the ladies. 
Lemonade and tea were served and it was 
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a place of great popularity. 

The annual dinner of the Men’s Leagues of 
the church was held in the new Y. M. C. A. 
on Wednesday evening just after the busi- 
ness meeting of that excellent organization. 
Seventy-seven men were seated at the table. 
C. G. Van Wormer, than whom there could 
be no better, served as toastmaster. J. C. 
Skinner, Peter Ainslee and an original poem 
by Vice President Space of Keuka College, 
were the good things offered to the mind. 

A pleasant surprise was the presence of 
President A. McLean of the Foreign Society, 
who though not on the program, stopped off 
one day on his way west from the eastern 
Pennsylvania convention. 

W. C. Prewitt said a good thing in his 
address on the City Church and Evangelism 
when he advocated special seasons in the 
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regular preaching services when a concerted 


effort is to be placed upon accessions to the 


church. Many have felt that the regular 
invitations is in danger of growing stereo- 
typed unless backed up by personal effort on 
the part of some one. A large number of 
churches depend upon the evangelistic meet- 
ing for their additions. The Niagara Falls 
Church set May aside as a time in which 
all were to attempt to reach outsiders through 
the regular services. 

The plan to bring one man to the con- 
vention for a series of devotional addresses 
should be continued. Many said that Peter 
Ainslie’s addresses were worth the time and 
cost of every delegate, had nothing more 
been secured in the meeting. 

There were 197 registered delegates from 
outside the city. Jos. A. Serena. 


Centennial Bulletin 
W. R. Warren, Centennial Secretary 


A Full and Fair Count of the 50,000. 

None of our conventions have been able 
to show a complete registration. The rail- 
roads give us credit for only half our actual 
attendance at the Jubilee in Cincinnati, 1899. 

The Pittsburg committee is determined to 
have the name and address of every individ- 
ual of the 50,000—‘“not for publication but 
as a guarantee of good faith.” We want to 
show the people of Pittsburg, the railroad 
companies and the world at large. Every 
unit of attendance adds a unit of projectile 
force to the plea we are trying to make the 
whole world hear. But you do not count, 
unless you are counted. 

The plan is simple and practical. Every 
seat and every session is absolutely free, but 
no one will be admitted at any door of the 
hall without evidence that he has registered. 
There will be not only door-keepers but 


policemen to see that this rule is enforced. 
Everyone who wears the Centennial badge 
will be passed without question. Every one 
else can secure an admission ticket—good for 
this session only—at a nearby booth. There 
will be no charge for this. 

The Centennial badge may be secured in 
either of two ways: First, everyone who 
pays the regular registration fee of one 
dollar will receive both the Centennial Me- 
morial program and the Centennial badge. 
Second, to provide for wives and children of 
regular delegates, and mere visitors, the 
badges will be on sale at fifteen cents each 








THE LATEST AND BES.z. 
“Tabernacle Hymns”—Rousing, inspiring, 
uplifting, spiritual, singable. For praise, sup- 
plication and awakening. One aime brings a 
sample. The Evangelical Pub. Co., Chicago. 








DRAKE UNIVERSITY 











Established in 1881, its growth has been continuous. The annual attendance has increased until it has reached 1800. More than 150 


instructors are employed. Ten buildings are devoted exclusively to school purposes.. Library facilities are unexcelled in the West. 
Drake University is ideally located in the Capital City of Iowa, is open to both men and women on equal terms, expenses are low, 


and opportunities for remunerative employment are unusually good. 


Fall Quarter opens September 20, 1909. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Fall Quarter opens September 20, 1909. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS.—Courses of four years, leading to the degree of A. B., Ph. B., S. B. Courses requiring an 
additional year’s work leading to the corresponding Master’s degree. 


COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE.—English courses, leading to certificate. 


to degree of D. B. 


COLLEGE OF LAW.—Three-year course, leading to LL. B. 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE.—Four-year course, leading to degree of M. D. Two-year course in pharmacy. 
COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY.—Three-year course, leading to the degree of D. D. S. 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION.—Course of four years, leading to the degree of Ed. B. Two-year courses arranged especially for 


Grade, Primary, Kindergarten and Domestic Science teachers and supervisors. 


examination. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS, INCLUDING: 
Conservatory of Music.—Four-year courses in Voice, Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, Cornet and other orchestral instru- 
ments, Harmony, Musical History and Theory. 
School of Painting and Drawing.—Courses in Drawing, in Painting in Oil, Pastel, Water Colors, ete. 

School of Dramatic Art.—Two-year courses in Physical Culture, Voice Training and Dramatic Reading. 
THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL.—Ciassical, Scientific and Commercial courses, preparing students for entrance to college. 
SPECIAL COURSES.—Courses for Music Supervisors, Drawing Supervisors and for teachers who wish certificate work and 


instruction in methods. 


Music courses especially for children. 


Graduate course, requiring three years’ work, leading 


State certificates granted without 


FOR CATALOG OR OTHER INFORMATION CONCERNING ANY OF THESE COLLEGES OR SCHOOLS, ADDRESS 


The President, Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 
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at every place of registration and at every 
entrance of every hall. 

We have ordered 50,000 badges. Every one 
will be a work of art and an heirloom for 
the family treasure-chest. 


The Memorial Centennial Program. 

It is only once in a hundred years; and 
this hundred, excepting only two, the most 
remarkable in history. The best thing of 
the century has been the plea for Liberty, 
Unity, and Loyalty. The Centennial is the 
epitome of the century and the program is 


the epitome of the Centennial. A glorious 
century is being crowned with a magnificent 


Centennial and every feature of this will 
be mirrored in a splendid memorial program 
book. 

This book will contain two hundred pages, 
inches. It will be found in 
round corners, gold edges 
stamp. It will comprise four 
history of the Restoration 
description of its present 


five by 
full leather 
and gold 
parts First, a 
Movement and 
Second, 


seven 
with 


status a history and description of 
the city of Pittsburg and its many places 
of interest; historical, practical and esthetic. 
Third, the program in detail of all the con 
and the entire celebration in its 
manifold aspects. Fourth, the 
the sessions, words and music, from Monday 


ventions 


songs for all 


night, October 11, to Tuesday night, Octo 
ber 19 

The whole book will be profusely and ex 
quisitely illustrated and will contain a fine 


map of the city of Pittsburg. 
A hand-book of the Centennial, a guide to 


fetter Pittsburg and a memorial of an illus 
trious cause and its heroes will be this su 
perb publication 
The Centennial Dollar. 
The Centennial dollar stands in the esti 


mation of those having the work in charge 
as being worth something more than 100 


cents Dollars cannot always be reckoned 
in worth according to the amount of copper, 


nickel, silver or gold they contain. Some 
dollars are worth more than other dollars. 
A dollar given in a time of absolute need 


to the worthy poor is worth more than a 
dollar flung as a tip from a rich man to a 


Broadway waiter who himself may be a 
man of wealth. 
The Centennial dollar coming from dele 


gates to the convention for registration fees, 
program and souvenir’ badge to the 
giver three great things. 


give 
gives 


First: It gives him self respect. He is 
defraying his own expenses. He is under 
obligation to no one for enrolling him as 
an integral part of the convention. When 


a student enters college he expects to pay 
a fee for his matriculation. This Centennial 
dollar is the delegates’ matriculation fee to 
the convention and all of its 
gives him that which says to all who see 
him, “I have paid my own way.” The Cen 
tennial dollar is a step up and away from 
old methods of enrollment. In days, not 
so very long ago, churches entertaining con 
ventions paid all the bills of the delegates’ 
entertainment. When the burden 
excessive that put few churches could enter 


sessions. It 


became sO 


tain even a small convention, a plan was 
devised whereby lodging and breakfast was 
provided the delegate free of harge. Then 


logical step whereby the dele 
thereby 
preserving his self respect for he was paying 
his own bills and placing a burden on none. 
The Centennial dollar provides for a perfect 
complete and registration of all 
who come to the 
each and every one 


came another 
gate provided his own entertainment, 


adequate 
convention It 
It provides a means of 


registers 


definite information as to who's who In 
the silver anniversary at Cincinnati, when 1 
is known that there were 23.000 delegates 
present, the railroads gave credit for there 
being but 8,000. The Centennia! dollar places 
all on an equal footing and maintains the 
respect of all without insult or injury to 
any. 

Second: The Centennial dollar gives value 
received for every cent of it It gives to the 


giver of the dollar a souvenir program of 200 


pages full of interesting points relative to 
the plea of the Disciples, tells of the many 
points of interest in and around the Cen 


tennial city, and is a book worthy of a place 


THE 








is not a book made for a day, to be used 
carelessly and then thrown aside as having 
served its purpose. It is made for a century. 
It is made to be kept as a sacred heirloom 
to be handed to children’s children. It will 
be bound in the finest of Morocco, will have 
heavy gilt edges and printed on superb and 
highly calendared paper. It will have many 
pictures of our eminent men, many pictures 
of places of interest in the convention city, 
and is a book that could not be purchased 
at any book store under $l. In addition to 
the program, as described above there will 
be given to each one registering and paying 
the Centennial dollar, a badge of oxidized 
metal that will be symbolic of the Centen- 
nial itself, the Centennial city and the plea 


for which we stand. No words can describe 
its beauty. It must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Already some have signified their 


intention of using it as a permanent watch 
fob, while some of the ladies have sug- 
gested that it will make up into a beautiful 
brooch. Thus those who give the Centennial 
dollar will reeeive for their dollar full value. 

Third: The Centennial dollar enables the 
giver to co-operate in a great world-wide 
effort of the dissemination of our plea. It 
helps scatter information relative to the 
Disciples of Christ far and wide. Wherever 
the program goes, wherever the badge goes. 
wherever any literature relative to the Cen 
tennial goes, there also goes a great fund of 
general information relative to the plea of 
the fathers. So the giver unites with a 
great host of Disciples from all parts of the 
world in the sending forth the tidings of 
great joy and helps usher in the day when 
the Master’s prayer will be answered “that 
they all may be one.” 

The New Centennial Publicity Man. 

Part of the above was written by Brother 
John A. Jayne, chairman of the Centennial 
Publicity committee, who will devote most 
of his time during the next three months to 
telling the readers of our church papers what 
they want to know about the Centennial, 
and the readers of the secular papers what 
they ought to know about the movement 
which the Centennial celebrates. 

In addition to his splendid congregation 
in the Belmar district of Pittsburg, Brother 
Jayne preaches weekly to a hundred thou- 
sand people through a Pittsburg paper which 
gives a half page to the sermon and the 
other half to a cartoon illustrating the text. 
He knows the Master and the people who 
wear his name. He knows the press and the 
way of the pew. He has the energy and 
zeal that his task requires, and his church 
has the grace to allow him time for such 
larger service. W. R. Warren, 
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by washing the affected parts 
with 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


It’s an excellent remedy also 
for pimples, blackheads, dan- 


druff, itch and other skin 
diseases. Sold by druggists. 
Hili’s Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, 50c. 
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Centennial Secretary. 





ST. LOUIS 


VIA THE 


SS 


Laiipoee 
FROM CHICAGO 
10:02 A.M. 10:15 P.M. 
DAYLIGHT AND DIAMOND SPECIALS 
By Way of Springfield 





Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and buffet 
sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of L C. R. & 
agents and those of connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Pase’r Traf. 
S. @. HATCH, Gen’! 


Mor. Chicage, 
Pass’r Agent Chicage. 
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the columns of this paper. 








man’s library. The itself 


in any 


program 


Pennsylvania Lines 


The popular route between Chicago and Pittsburg. 
Full particulars as to time of trains, fares, etc., 


Cc. L. KIMBALL 
Asst. Gen'l Pass. Agt. 
2 Sherman Street 


“The Christian Century Special” 


TO THE 


Centennial Celebration 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


RUN OVER THE 


will be announced later in 


Chicago. Ill. } 




























